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NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Trz town of Northumberland, in the state of Penn- || THE TRAVELLER IN THE DESERT.’ 


sylvania, is situated on the point above the junction of \\ 
the east and west branches of the Susquehannah, two i 
miles above Sunbury and fifty-four north of Harrisburgh. || 
In the early settlement of the state, it was among the 
first locations of a few hardy pioneers, who dared to! 
penetrate into the wilderness and dispute possession of | 
the soil with the Indiam. For some years, the little, 
colony enjoyed tranquillity and prosperity, ’till the 
“Massacre of Wyoming,” in 1778, which extended | 
along the valley of the Susquehannah to Northumber- | 
land, and compelled the inhabitants to forsake their’ 
dwellings and seek protection near the temporary forts | 
which were then constructed along the frontiers. At) 
length, when safety was established, prosperity again | 
began to flourish. The log huts were displaced by com- | 
fortable dwellings; which, in a few years, assumed the | 
aspect of a thriving village, and has gradually increased, 
‘till now it is a town of considerable consequence, con- 
taining a population of from two to three thousand i 
inhabitants. The soil of the district is, for the greater | 
part, of a rocky and steril character; but, upon the broad | 
margins of the river, there is much arable land. The} 
Appalachian ridges, which traverse this district contrary | 
totheir general range, extend here from east to west. | 
The principal productions of the county, are iron-ore and | 
coal, which are found in greatabundance. The Susque- | 
hannah at this place, is broad and deep and admirably | 
adapted to the purposes of navigation, while canals have | 
been designed and partly constructed along both its 
branches. The West Branch Trunk, as it is termed, | 
commences here, and follows the valley of the river 
upwards of seventy miles, to Dunnstown, at the mouth 

of Eagle creek. The scenery on the banks of the Sus-! 
quehannah, is of the most delightful character, unsur- | 
passed by any in the Union, while its many tributaries | 
are of equal beauty. To the legend-hunter, this district | 
is rich in lore,—not a valley, creek, mountain or forest, | 
but what is associated with some exploit between the red | 
man and the white, while innumerable mounds, and | 
tumuli, are pointed out as records of those actions, or| 
the last resting place of some tribe of braves. But, | 
civilization is fast obliterating every vestige of antiquity, | 
and where the yell of the war-whoop once rung, are now | 
heard the shepherd's whistle and the husbandman’s cry— | 
the tomahawk and rifle have been supplanted by the | 
ploughshare, and peace and plenty smile upon the land. 
Here the language of the poet is truly exemplified— 





“ Where rose the wigwam—now the cottage stands, | 
And art and labor fertilize the land : 
Peace wreathes her olive round wealth’s golden crest, 

And Heaven benignant smiles upon them blessed. 


ape 
os 


Original. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 
O’rer Afric’s hot and barren soil 
A wayworn, weary traveller passed, 
O’ercome by heat, and thirst, and toil, 
He deemed that suffering hour his last. 


All day he sought, but sought in vain, 
Earth gave no lucid spring nor pool, 

Heaven gave no drop of blessed rain, 
His parching lip and tongue to cool. 


Faint, sick, and weighed by sorrow down— 
Most here in darkness set his sun? 

Here must he lose that high renown 
So nobly sought, so nearly won? 


Yes! even so.—He throws around 
One farewell glance on Earth and Sky— 
He starts—a shadow sweeps the ground— 
The storm-cloud rises black and high. 


Eager the drops of life to gain 
Upward his parted lips he turns— 
Horror and pain wring heart and brain, 
The Simoom’s sand his visage burns. 


He sinks upon the ground to die, 
While the hot tempest o’er him sweeps,— 
One prayer—one thought of home—one sigh— 
And sense is lost and feeling sleeps. 


Again he wakes !—What blessed balm 

Has slaked his thirst and bathed his brow 7 
The Earth is cool—the air is calm— 

Heaven sheds its rain-drops o'er him now. 


’Tis often thus—the cup of woe, 
Deemed full by us, hath room for more ; 
And Heaven, when hope hath ceased to glow, 
Its choicest blessings deigns to pour. 


Boston, Mass. 





*Taken from an incident in Mungo Park's travels. 


Tuere is speaking well, speaking easily, speaking 
justly, and speaking seasonably. It is offending against 
the last, to speak of entertainments before the indigent; 


of sound limbs and health before the infirm; of houses 


and lands before one who bas not so much as a dwelling ; 
in a word, to speak Phen prosperity before the misera- 
ble; this conversation is cruel, and the comparisom, 
which naturally rises in them betwixt their condition and 
yours, is excruciating. —Bruyere. 
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MY AUNT 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CLINTON BRADSHAW,’ ETC. 


“ What great effects arise from little things.” 


BETSY 


It is wonderful how little the mother, father, and 
kindest relative ofa child understand of his sensibilities 


and character, and how often they do violence to his 


feelings by a disregard of that public opinion, which of 


its kind, prevails among children as much as it does 
among men. The boy is as sensitive to ridicule as the 
man—more so: and he suffers just as much from being 
laughed at among his companions as the man does among 


his. 


hat, cap, trowsers, or shoes of some ungainly cut, when 


How often a child has been compelled to wear a 


they might just as well have been made after the fashion 
of his fellows—which has not only subjected him to 
ridicule, but given him a nick-name, which made him a 
laughing stock through life; and which was, perhaps, 
the first thing that led him to undervalue his own capa- 
city and character, and consort with those below him, 
who were the gradation to a still lower grade, when he 
should Have directed his pride to the emulation of those 
who, as the world goes, are held above him. 

A recollection of my Aunt Betsy, draws from me these 
remarks. Ench and every Sunday it was her custom to 
repair, with a precise housekeeper of a gentleman with 
We were 


She was 


whom we boarded, to Baltimore, to church. 
spending the summer months in the country. 
a rigid Presbyterian, and was fond of doctrinal points— 
and to the ministry of the Rev. William Duncan, who 
then was of the old side, she delighted to devote herself. 
I know not whether that minister’s more liberal opinions 
which he teaches mea would be subscribed to by her, but 
I think not. 
neighborhood was a methodist meeting, the latitudinarian 


The only place of worship in our country 


principles of that sect she could not sanction—for latudi- 
parians she was pleased to cal! them. 

Our host, Mr. Stetson, was the owner of an old shab- 
by shackling gig, which set low between the shafts, on 
wooden springs, with an old cloth top, and rattling 
wheels. To this vehicle, an old family horse, named 
Sampson, halt and nearly blind, was harnassed, and thus 
conveyed my Aunt Betsy and Miss Dalrymple rode to 
church.—They might have ridden to Jericho if they had 
left me behind them: but no! a stool was duly placed 
for me each Sabbath in the bottom of the gig, and on this 
nolens volens, supported between the knees of my 
veteran aunt, to prevent my tumbling out, was I[ seated, 
My shoulders 


seemed to support the reins, which my aunt held far 


in front, with the bandbox beside me. 
apart beside me, one in each hand. Whenever Samp- 
son lagged .o his gait, no whip was used, but the reins 
were flapped up and down on his back and consequently 
on my shoulders. 

Meanwhile my respectable relation with her spectacles 
en her nose, kept a sharp lookout for the stones and 
Puts, cautioning Miss Dalrymple to do likewise, and find- 


ing most uachristian fault with her whenever we received 


a jolt, if she did not receive nutice. 





NT BETSY. 


“Miss Betsy, there’s a stone,”’ exclaimed Miss Dal. 
rymple. 

“Where, where?” exclaimed my aunt. 

And before she received the intelligence as to what 
side it was, up went the wheel—my aunt screamed— 
but we righted again, though with a beunce that nearly 
caused the dissolution of the vehicle. 

“ Bless my soul! why could you not tell me on what 
side at once, Miss Dalrymple?’’ exclaimed my aunt, 
adjusting her spectacles. 

**T could n't think quick enough,” was the reply. 

“Think quick enough,—Madam you can see beyond 
your nose, can't you? Old as I am, I can—but I can’t 
see on both sides at once—do look sharp on your side, 
and I'll look sharp on mine—Willy, you look ahead, for 
mercy’s sake !”’ 

The mortification I then experienced of being seen by 
my playmates in this condition, brings a blush to my 
cheek now. 

My aunt Betsy had a house in town which she rented 
out during our summer sojourn in the country, but she 
reserved the privilege of putting the gig under the shed 
in the back-yard, while we went to church—a narrow, 
steep alley, (1 forget the name of,) led to the back-gate. 

Arrived there, my aunt and Miss Dalrymple together, 
the latter holding open the gate, and the former driving 
in—with Sampson safely hitched under the shed—unless 
my aunt’s tenant, who had an eye to the quarter's day, 
and the indulgence he then sometimes required, bustled 
out, opened the gate and let us in full dignity through. 
Then he would officiously conduct us into the house, 
leading me with one hand and carrying the bandbox in 
the other—for my aunt held also another privilege, by 
tacit consent: that of preparing the extras of ber toilet 
in Mrs. Titlum’s back-parlor, the wife of Mr. Titlum, 
her tenant. 

Then the bandbox was opened, the best wig and cap 
fixed trimly on and with care, though the church bells 
had ceased ringing All ready at last, these worthies 
sallied out, stately as Juno’s bird, between them leading 
your humble servant to the tabernacle. 

This day, my aunt had been more than gratified by 
Mr. Duncan’s exposition. She came forth leading me 
by the hand, asif she thought that she herself was 
entitled to some credit for the sermon, because it expres 
sed her opinions so fully, and she bad such firm faith in 
it. Miss Dalrymple, who in some respect, was inclined 
to doubt certain of the divine’s views on previous occt 
sions, was glanced at triumphantly; she looked meek 
and mad accordingly. In this christian frame of mind 
we reached Titlum’s. 

The quarter's day was near, and while my aunt 
changed her cap and wig, Titlum got the gig in readiness. 
We were soon seated in it under the shed—Miss Dal 
Tithem 


led Sampson through the gate, headed him right, and 80 


rymple and my aunt, the bandbox and myself. 


we started fairly. 

It was an alley, just back of Calvert street—TI forget 
as I have said, the name of it, though I think it wa 
“ Lovely Lane,” from which we emerged, taking our way 
along Market to Baltimore street, with the intention 
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MY AUNT BETSY. 


prssing through Calvert street, by Barnum’s into Monu- 
ment square. 

That day, with masonic and military honors one of the 
soldiers of the fifth regiment, who had fought bravely at 
North Point, was to be buried, and the military were 
parading in the square. My aunt had scarcely t rned 
Sampson into Market street, when the music burst upon 
her ear, and ejaculating, “‘ Heaven preserve us !’’—she 
tried to turn Sampson round, but Sampson would not be 
turned round. 

“T should not be surprized,” exclaimed my aunt, “if 
this abominable violation of the Sabbath, should cost us 
sll our lives. To have trumpets sounding and see 
colors fying on the Lord’s day, and we the innocent to 
suffer, my gracious.” 

My aunt seemed like Othello in his agony, “ perplexed 
in the extreme.” 

“ Boy, boy,” she called out to a black boy on the pave- 
ment, “‘ come and turn my horse's head round.” 

“ What will you give me, old ’oman?” 


“Old woman, why don’t he say lady—I’ll give you a. 


fippenny bit.” My aunt was economical. 


’ 


replied he dictatorially. 
“A quarter—bless me this was not collection day and 


“T axes a quarter,’ 


I didn’t bring any money—Miss Dalrymple did you?” 

Miss Dalrymple replied in the negative. My aunt 
said to the black fellow, after this short colloquy, 

“Well, my good boy, you shall have a quarter of a 
dollar—when—” 

“* Shell ont,”’ exclaimed the black fellow. 

I suspect that Sampson, and the gig, and the old band- 
box—for my aunt could not have a new bandbox 
knocked about in a gig—I suspect they penetrated the 
negro with no respect for either the purse or person of 
either my aunt or her company. 

“Shell out, old one,” he repeated. 

“T have not any change now, my boy—I’ll pay you 
the next time we meet,” replied my aunt. 

“ Do you see any thing green here?” said the negro, 
shutting his right eye, and pulling down the lower lid of 
the left one, until the whole of the white of it was 
exhibited. He stood a moment, as if to give my 
respectable relation a chance to look and then coolly 
walked off, saying, 

“There aint nothing green about this child, old one.” 

“T protest,’’ exclaimed my aunt, “if that boy belonged 
to me he should have a severe lashing to-morrow morn- 
ing early. I should almost be tempted to give it to him 
to-day, though it is Sunday.” 

But the boy didn’t belong to my aunt, so he walked 
of ha-hawing with contempt, like one who has detected 
én impostor in the act of defrauding him. 

“Sir,” said my aunt to a gentleman who was passing, 
“couldn’t you turn my horse round, if you please?” 

But no, the gentleman seemed to think with the negro, 
that my aunt was not respectable enough to receive that 
If she had been a damsel fair, who had been 


attention. 


left for a needful moment by her jehu, the gentleman | 
Would havecomplied, with most courteous alacrity, but an } 
old woman who had come out to take the responsibility \} 
of her own safe conveyance, let her take it, and the || 


‘betook himself to the sidewalk. 





gentleman walked on. My aunt now applied her own 


exhausted energiestoSampson. She succeeded in turn- 
ing him nearly round, when she heard the noise of fife 
and drum, and looking forth, discovered another com- 


Her only 


chance now was to go straight out Market street, or turn 


pany coming to join those in the square. 
down Calvert street. Sampson obeyed the rein quickly, 
which put him on his regular routine, but he made 
an obstinate stop at the corner of Calvert street, 
determined to turn into Monument Square. How my 
aunt flapped the reigns, declaring that hereafter sho 
would drive with a whip, and that Miss Dalrymple could 
carry it. 

The company behind us had now got close on to 
Sampson and it was evident that the unusual proceed- 
ings of the day on the part of my aunt, together with the 
noise and bustle, had done much to ruffle his temper. 
In depositing coal in the cellar of the corner house, as 
you turn down Calvert street, the proprietor had had a 


board laid over the curb-stone on to the pavement, to 
prevent filling up the gutter when it was discharged from 


the cart,—against this Sampson backed, as if desirous of 
witnessing the display as the soldiers passed into Mor u- 
ment Square. Thinking himself perhaps still in the way, 
he-backed a little, and finding his progress facilitated by 
the plank, he politely gave the soldiers the street, and 
His courtesy my aunt 
neither appreciated nor approved. Greatly alarmed, 
she waved her hand over the ragamuffin train who 
surrounded the band, and called to the musicians in 
earnest expostulation, 

‘Good people, do stop that noise, don’t you see what 
a condition we are in, and you are breaking the Sabbath.” 


What soldier was ever known to regard, when on 


|| duty, the remonstrances of an old woman in a gig with 


another of her sex and a child,—no, though only on 
parade, they never play soldiers, and if all the old women 
and children in the world were to be killed by frightened 
horses, that would not abate their martial sounds. 

The crowd of boys, when they beheld Sampson and 
the gig, and all the efceteras, and saw my aunt's gesture 
of expostulation, though many of them could not hear 
what she said, burst into a yell of derision. One stout 
fellow, who was on the side-walk, following the band 
close in the press, feeling valiant from the martial strains 
which rang in his ears, elevated a long lath which he 
carried in his hand by way of soldiership, and smote Samp- 
son's hips and thigh. This Sampson could not brook: 
the music had made him martial too, and it was evident 
that like his great namesake among the Philistines, he 
was determined on revenge; for no sooner did the boy 
strike him than he charged at once into the very midst 
of the band of music. The sound the soldier loves, died 
upon their ears instantly—and well it might. The fifer 
started back in such haste from the advancing Sampson, 


| as to overturn the drummer, who fell flat with bis drum- 
band round his neck, and before he could recover himself 


Sampson's left leg wasknee-deep through his drum-head, 
whereby he held the musician prostrate as one antago 

would hold another by his neckcloth. The slide of che 
trombone seemed to have the power of engulphing the 
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206 MY AUNT BBTSY. 


whole of it, for Sampson’s head struck the trombone |{@ress, and with much meekness repaired to his own 

and it disappeared inthe player’s mouth. The man who || domicile. 

played the serpent was nearly made a victim by it, as | It might, therefore, be admitted that Sampson won 

were our first parents,— |, the day. In conformation of this remark it may be 
In Adam’s fall H stated, that in consequence of the ridicule growing out 
We sinned all. 


He was a short, ducklegged individual, and wore the 
serpent, not exactly folded round him, but buckled on. 
It caught in the wheel and held him there as the boa 


. ; ; it tl er di stop here with aunt Betsy. 
constrictor twines part of its body round the tree and part || Py the matt Jp a Ps p he 2 i . , t Bet ; 
a J . || The drummer sued for the damage done his drum, an 
round its victim. The drum, however, saved the musi- | , , si he had : t seal ee 
. . . . } 80 u Sti Vv twisti is a 
cians, though it nearly ruined us. As Sampson raised | a re ee ee eee, ee 


| of this contest, the captain resigned his command, under 
| pretence of a press of business, and the company dis- 

| banded themselves and many of them entered different 
_ volunteer corps. 


: : under himas he fell, and spraining his wrist, asserting, that 
his drum-incumbered foot to advance, he stumbled flat || , : pr — egies ten 

h. th anal | thereby, as a drummer, his occupation was ruined; for, 
to earth, thereby ejecting my aunt upon the drummer, 4 


Miss Dalrymple into the embrace of the serpent, or 
rather the serpentine man, and myself and the violated 


| should his wrist get well, of which there was little pros- 


| pect, his occupation was gone should any company to 
| . . 
|| which he might be attached chose to take a long parade. 


; \| He . » great 
thing that I remember was the infernal yell of the raga- || He of the serpent sued my aunt for the gre _ damege 
done his serpent, and Miss Dalrymple, for divers and 


bandbox and its contents full into the street. The last 


muffins, which rent tho air at this catastrophe. ‘ : : 
} |} sundry contusions and bruises then and there received 
I do not know what my aunt would have done, if Mr. || . ; : 

‘ by him on various parts of his person, and the trombone 
| man brought suit not only for the utter annihilation of his 
'| instrument, but for the loss of three front teeth—which 
tf . . . . 
| he asserted not only disabled him from playing with any 
|| thing like his former proficiency, but which would in all 


Titlum had not rushed to her assistance. He was fond 
of martial sounds, and after helping us into the gig he 
had scarcely entered his house, when the “stirring music 
of the drum” reached his ear. | Desirous of witnessing 
the display, he passed out of his front door into Calvert || probability, shorten his life, from the fact that his diges 


street, and then to the corner. He was just in time to | tion was delicate in the extreme, thet bic food hel 


witness Sampson’s charge, and was the first to raise my || 


aunt. On finding she was not hurt, with much delicacy, 


he handed to her, her cap, wig and bonnet, which had | 


always required more mastication than he could bestow 
| upon it, and now he would scarcely be able to masticate 
at all. 





escaped from her respectable person in the foul grasp of | The captain, magnanimously refused to bring suit 


. H ; 7 , | . . . 
the drummer, who caught in his terror at he knew not! against my aunt for the loss of his skirts, although 4 
what. Miss Dalrymple, unhurt, indignantly disengaged || distinguished lawyer gave it as his decided opinion that 


herself from the embraces of the serpent. I must do my | he was entitled to recover; because, although a pick- 


aunt the justice to say, that I believe, before she ever pocket was the immediate cause of the loss aforesaid— 


thought of the predicament in which she stood, she | yet the captain would not have sustained the loss bad it 
looked round after me—a glance show ed her that IT was |} 16% been for the confusion occasioned by my aunt’s want 
unhurt, for Twas on my feet, endeavoring to secure her || o¢ control over her horse, and that therefore the captais 


new wig and cap from a black fellow who had seized |} ... entitled to recover consequential damages. 

These suits excited an interest at the time, which has 
not entirely died away yet. When the ease came up my 

All this while the soldiers were at a dead halt, stamp- |! qunt’s lawyers denied that there wes any ground of action 
ing their feet with impatience, while those behind pressed || o¢ all, but the judge, without hearing the other side 
front, to learn the cause of the delay. The captain, in|! declared that there was. He said, that if a man let 
the confusion, had his coat skirts cut off by some dex-|! joose a wild bull which he knew to be wild, though he 
As he was put behind the band, he intended no mischief by it, yet ho was liable for what 
was in the midst of the confusion, and a respect for the || damages the bull might do, because he ought to have 
corps made him forgetful of all personal consequences ; so | informed himself of the nature of the beast before be 
it was easily done. But when it was done, he felt that}! threw him upon the community, The question would 


them. I was, however, unsuccessful, for he made his 
escape in the mélée. 








terous pickpocket. 


although in the tented field, ‘mid battle and blood, had | arise, the judge said, was my aunt capable of driving ! 
the foeman’s bullet deprived him of his skirts, that he H If she was, did her near-sightedness prevent her? Could 
could have fought only the more valiantly; yet, considering || she with a child between her knees and a bandbox 1 
the manner of the loss, and that the crowd had ceased to || her feet, drive safely through a crowd like that assembled 
admire him, and were giving evidences of a contrary on the occasion aforesaid, though she were a good driver! 
nature,—and also, considering that the trombone man, | The judge inconclusion, remarked, that he did not mesa 
the drummer, and he of the serpent, were disabled, || to prejudge the case, but that it was clear to his mind, 
therefore it was both proper and dignified, that on the {| not only that there were grounds of action in the case, 
spot he should dismiss his company, which he forthwith | put also that the defendant must show conclusively thi! 
did. | she was capable of driving,-—for, said he, this court nevet 
He instantly retreated into a neighboring store, from , will sanction the doctrine that any old lady, however 
the secluded back room of which be sent for his citizen’s || respectable, may be allowed, whether she can see or no 
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or whether she can drive or not, to start off on the Sab- i 
bath to church, with a feeble child between her knees | 
and a helpless woman beside her, and cause the great 
injury, which it appears from the amount of damages | 
claimed in this case, has been done. Men are not to be 
ruined in their professions, and their health irrevocably 
impaired in this way, without a court of justice interfer- 
ing, and making the party guilty pay for it. 1 
All legal readers are familiar with the great case of | 
“the Musicians, vs. Betsy Hugersford,” inthe Maryland H 
reports. It twice got up to the court of appeals, and | 
twice got back again, upon some informality. Then it 
was delayed for years, while a commission to take 
depositions was sent to New-Orleans, and even to Eng- 
land and France, to which countries several of the! 
witnesses, (we know that musicians are migratory, ) who 


had witnessed the affair had emigrated. 


The day before the case was to be finally tried upon 
its merits, the three musicians, the drummer, the trom- || 
bone, and the serpent, went on a party of pleasure with 
many others, on board of a steamboat, to Fort M’Henry. | 
After the bottle had circulated briskly, it was proposed | 
thet each of the musicians should take the respective | 
instrument upon which he had formerly played, (for since 
that eventful day of parade, they had asserted they were 
disabled, ) and try how much skill was left them. In the | 
hilarity of the moment, unsuspicious of consequences, || 
they consented,—and it was asserted by all, and particu- |) 
larly by the band of musicians on board, in their deposi- || 
tions taken that night, that they never heard better || 
playing. 

The whole proceeding was a trick of a young lawyer, | 
who had been taken by accidert into the case. He was | 
well acquainted with the three musicians, and had got | 
them on the frolic for the purpose of showing by witness, } 


that they were as good players as ever, and consequently || 
had sustained no injury. ' 

Since the parade, the trombone had kept a tavern, the 
drummer an oyster-cellar, and the serpent a public | 
garden, and §n consequence of the great injury which the || 
eriminal negligence of my aunt had inflicted on them, they | 
were each extensively patronized by a sympathizing 


public. 


In the morning, when the suit was called in court, the | 





plaintiff's council, who had got wind of the depositions, | 
and who considered that the witnesses were furtheoming, 


reluctlantly dropped the suit to prevent the accumulation | 
of costs, which he felt his clients would have to pay. 
But a short time afterwards, when the band above, 
mentioned, who were of the military, had been ordered 
to Florida, the suit was commenced again, their exparte 
depositions amounting to nothing, and they themselves | 
being without the jurisdiction of the court—and not likely 
ever to return to Baltimore again. 
This case was pending when my aunt died, and the | 
question is now agitating the lawyers, whether her heirs | 
could be made parties to a new suit. | 
Notwithstanding all the trouble this business gave my | 
poor aunt, I confess it was a great satisfaction to me as 
it put an end to our gig rides thereafter. r.w. tT. || 





‘ 
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Original. 
ACHILLEA. 


Tuere was a fabled fountain in old Greece, 
Whose waters gurgled from their marble spring, 
Brackish and salt ;—but as they went along 
Leaping among the pebbles, and then lapsed 
Gently, and more gently, ‘till they flowed 

Where the young herbage mirrored their fresh charms, 
Changed to delicious sweetness, and drew round 
Their emerald brink the cumulus flocks whose forms, 
Swam cloud-like on the portraiture of Heaven, 
While every living thing, with draughts of love, 
Replenished its own resevoir of life. 


Oh, Achillea! when they fabled thee 
Thus rising in thy briny bitterness, 
And growing sweet among the verdant meads, 
They little knew the wisdom thou didst teach: 
For thus our young affections spring to life 
Embittering the soul; ‘till from the taste 
Of self-deluding passion, good thoughts turn 
Reluctantly away :—but when the stream 
Finds among quiet pastures, a still course, 
When the affections, growing calm, reflect 
The good congenial to them; then there come 
Sweet draughts of that tranquillity which flows 
Through angels into man. Then let him learn 
To read in heavenly correspondencies 
These lessons of deep love. 

RUFUS DAWES. 


Original. 
THE DYING POET. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE,. 


Wuart is the time that we deplore? 
An hour—a day! 

The present like the last will seem, 
When passed away. 


One brings the joys another hears; 
Sorrow—delight— 

A vision! Such the day! then comes 
Unconscious night. 


Time? ha! ’tis gone.—Fame? what to me 
Is hollow fame? 

A word from age transferred to age— 
Anechoed name. 


Then wherefore sing? I sang as man 
Impulsive drinks 

The air—as breezes sigh—as night 
Upon us sinks! 


To strike the lyre at beauty’s feet— 
To mark my power— 
To draw the tears from glist’ning eye 
In lady's bower. 
Oh, vain regret—an idle breath, 
And all is o’er! 
Ob! give one farewell gush of song ! 
I go!—no more! gL. Le 
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Original. 


THE DIAMOND RING. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


It was a bright and bland afternoon in the beginning 
of June, that Amy Westall, a girl, fourteen years old, 
was seen hastily walking up the principal street of the 
village of P——. She was a very lovely girl, and the 
lezhorn gipsy hat, at that time fashionable, ornamented 
with a wreath of flowers, displayed the brown ringlets 
which fell in rich clusters down her neck, to much 
advantage. As she was passing one of the principal 
shops, Mr. Marston, the owner, stepped to the door, 
and informed her that he had just returned from New- 
York, where he had been to purchase goods, and had, 
as her Aunt Lambert—the lady with whom Amy resi- 
ded—requested him taken a hundred dollars for her 
from the bank, which he wished her to take home with 
her. Ary readily consented, and taking the money 
and depositing it in her reticule, resumed her walk 
homeward. A tall, well-dressed man, whose age could 
not have much exceeded twenty years, who happened 
to pass at the time she received the money, was pursu- 
ing his way in so leisurely a manner, that she must 
either pass him, or slacken ber pace. As he frequently 
looked back, and stared at her in a manner that was 
not particularly agreeable, she chose the furmer. Soon 
afterwards looking towards the west, and finding that 
the sun was rapidly declining, she made still more haste, 
as she had half a mile to go, and more than half of the 
distance was through a thick wood. She had, more- 
over, promised her sister Gertrude, a child of four years 
old, who had been visiting her cousins a few days, that 
she would take her home with her, which would soon, 
from the tender age of the child, compel her to walk 
more slowly. The house of her uncle Brooks, where 
little Gertrude had been making her visit, was situated 
near the wooda, and when she came in sight of it, she 
saw ber standing at the door, watching for her appear- 
ance, ready equipped for her walk. 
inquired her aunt, who 


ah) 


“ What gentleman is that 
came out to speak a few words with her. 

Amy looked round, and perceived that the person she 
alluded to, was the same that she had passed a quarter 
of a mile back. She replied that she was unable to tell, 
but presumed be was a stranger, as most of the people 
were known to her, who resided in the village. Soon 
afterwards they bade each other a good evening, and 
Mrs. Brooks remained standing at the door until she 
saw Amy and Gertrude turn into the path which led 
through the woods. The stranger, whose appearance 
was quite prepossessing, continued to walk along like a 
person much at leisure, and she had the curiosity to 
continue at the door to see if he passed the wood, or 
took the path her nieces had taken. He lingered a few 
moments when he arrived against it, looked back towards 
the house, and then walked on considerably faster than 
he had done before. Mrs. Brooks continued to watch 
him, “till by the gradual winding of the road, he was out 


of sight. Amy had told her respecting the money Mr. 


i 
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| Marston had requested her to take home to her aunt 
| Lambert, and certain vague fears in reference to the 
stranger, respecting her niece’s safety, took possession 
/of her mind, and when in ten or fifteen minutes she 
heard the report of a gun or a pistol in the direction of 
the woods, she mentioned her apprehensions to her 
husband. He, however, could see no cause for her 
alarm, and succeeded in partly allaying it, by informing 
her that he had met a lad who lived in the neighbor- 
hood, an hour before, going to the woods with a rifle, 
for the purpose of shooting squirrels. Although she saw 
the boy pass soon afterwards with his rifle, and several 
squirrels, she could not bring herself to feel exactly at 
ease upon the subject, and it being a bright moonlight 
evening, she watched a long time at her window, to see 
if the stranger returned, but she saw him no more. 
After retiring to rest, her sleep was broken, and she 
was haunted with terrifie dreams, which, although occa- 
sioned by the solitude she had previously felt, were con- 


sidered by her a bad omen. She rose at an early hour 


in the morning, and at her earnest and pressing entreaty, 


her husband, in company with a hired man—for she 
would not consent to his going alone—set out to go to 
Mrs. Lambert’s, to see if Amy and Gertrude had returned 
in safety. They had arrived at about midway of the 
wood, when they saw Amy lying across the path, and 
Gertrude close by her side. Neither of them spoke, but 
Mr. Brooks, unconsciously compressing his lips, while 
his breath came quick and hard, hastened to the spot, 
and bending over them, saw, by the pale and rigid 
features of Amy, that she would wake no more. She must 
have died as she first fell, without a struggle, her dress 
being in no way discomposed, except that the riband 
which confined her hat under her chin, having been rent 
off, probably, by the shock of her fall, the hat bad fallen 
back, leaving the white brow to gleam through the curls 
that fell over it, as if it had been sculptured from the 
purest marble. Gertrude lay closely nestled to the 
cold bosom of her sister, with her left arm thrown over 
her neck. A soft smile parted her rosy lips, and by her 
regular and quiet breathing, she appeared to be slum- 
bering as sweetly as if in her own pleasunt room, where 
the morning light used to look in upon her and poor 
Amy through a honeysuckle, which, trained to the very 
eves of the cottage, fell down in rich and heavy festoons. 
Amy was lving on her left side, and there was no wound 
perceptible, although a quantity of blood still stood in a 
smal]! hollow contiguous. Mr. Brooks remained on the 
spot while the man who accompanied him ran back to 
the village to apprize the people of what had happened. 
He soon returned with a number of the inhabitants, 
among whom was the coroner. On examination, it was 
found that she had received a deep wound in her left side, 
which had probably penetrated her heart, with some 
sharp instrument, apparently a dagger. The account of 
the affair elicited from little Gertrude was, that a tall 
man came out from among the trees all at once, and 
told Amy that she must give him her money, and that 
she was so frightened, that she let go of her sister's hand, 


and ran and hid behind some bushes. She peeped 
through them, and saw her sister give him ber reticule, 
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and then he took her hand and pulled off the ring which 
her grandmamma gave her. She heard a gun just after- 
wards, and saw John Wright run across the path with 
his gun in his hand. Amy saw him too, and called to 
him as loud as she could, but he was a good way off, and 
did not hear her. The man, she said scolded at her, 


and told her to be still, but she would not mind him, so | 
he struck her on the side, and she fell down. He then | 


ran away the same way he cume, as fast as he could. 
As soon as he was out of sight, she crept out from 
behind the bushes, and went to the place where Amy 
was lying. ‘She had gone to sleep,” said Gertrude, 
“and would not wakeup. I sat down by her, and when 
it began to grow dark, I felt afraid, and cried, but after 


I lay down by her side, and put my arm round her neck 


as I always did at home, I did not feel afraid any more, 
and went to sleep.” 

The reticule was found a short distance from the spot 
rifled of its contents, which, besides the hundred dol- 


lars, consisted of a few shillings in change, a silver thim- | 
ble marked with her nume, and a plain linen handker- | 


chief, near one corner of which her name was written 


with indelible ink. A diamond ring, too, the one allu- | 
ded to by Gertrude, had been removed from her finger. | 


A vigilant search was immediately commenced for the 
robber and assassin, which, although a liberal reward 


was offered for his apprehension by the friends of the | 
deceased, proved unavailing. No doubt was entertained | 
but that the stranger, who had excited the alarm of Mrs. | 
Brooks, was the author of the tragic deed, he having | 


dined that day at the principal hotel in the village, 
where he left a few articles tied in a handkerchief, which 
he never called for. On examination, nothing left by 
him, was found to be marked except the handkerchief, 
which was a yellow bandanna, and contained in one 
corner, the initials J. R. 


We will now shift the scene for a short time, to a 
house in a dark, obscure alley in one of our large cities. 


It was the beginning of December, and the declining | 


sun faintly emitted its beams through a snow-cloud, 
which had been lazily expanding itself for the last two 
or three hours, ’till nought but a narrow line of unclouded 


sky lay along the western horizon. On a bed in one | 


corner of a small apartment, into which a scanty portion 
of light struggled through the dim panes of a single 
window, lay a young, and certainly once, a very beauti- 


. ° 4 . . j 
ful female, whose life was evidently fast ebbing away. 


Two women, near neighbors, who had kindly minis- 
tered to her in her sickness, and were now present to 


witness the closing scene, sat by her bedside. The eyes 


of the dying female were frequently directed towards 
the door, as if she were anxiously expecting the arrival 
of some person. At last the door opened, and a very 
young, and a very handsome man entered. 

“* Doctor,” said she, “I feared you would not arrive 
till it was too late, for, as you may see, I have but a 
short time to stay.” 

The young physician could not contradict her, and 
therefore remained silent, 


“I have often thought,” resumed she, “ when you 
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have come with Dr. Medway, with whom, | suppose, 
you are studying, that I might venture Jo request you to 
perform the last favor for me that I shall ever require, 
except—except the one that all—” 

“Name what you desire me to do," said he, inter- 
rupting her with emotion. “I promise faithfully to 
perform it.” 

“‘T have a mother, and she is a widow. She lives 
forty miles from here, and you pass the door of her 





humble home, whenever you visit the town of L ; 


which you casually mentioned the other day you often 
do. When I first came to this city, I worked in a tailor’s 
shop, and always sent her half of my earnings every 
quarter, which enabled her to live comfortably, but it is 
now a long time since I have sent her anything. Tite 
last was eight months ago, the week before 1 was mer- 


ried.”’ 


Here she took up a linen handkerchief neatly folded, 


which lay near her, and removed a diamond ring from 


her finger. 


““My husband guve me these,” said she “ when he 


took his last leave of me. He said that he had no 
money to give me, and as the ring was a valuable one, 


I could dispose of it for a considerable sum. He said 


that an aunt who died a short time ago, who was rich, 
gave them to him, for I was particular in inquiring about 


them, as I feared he did not come by them honestly. 
He wrote me a week afterwards, telling me that he 


should never again set foot on his native shore. That 
letter, Doctor, was my death-warrant. I felt a strange 
pain at my heart, and I knew that it was breaking— 
yet, though conscious that my life must be a continual 


| sorrow, I wished to live for the sake of my aged and 
infirm mother. This handkerchief and this ring, are all 
|| that I have been able to save for her. The ring might 
| have procured me a few comforts during my sickness, 
|| but I knew that it could not purchase life, so 1 preferred 
to save it for her. Take them, Doctor, and tell ber they 
| were the dying bequest of her child. Tell her to sell 
the ring, and procure fuel and food for the cold cheer- 
| less winter that is already here. The handkerchief, she 
| can keep. It will do to wrap round her bible and hymn- 
book, when she goes on the Sabbath to take her place 
in the seats set apart for the poor, for she can bear to 
look on something then which will remind her of ber 
who is gone. Will it be too much trouble, Doctor, tor 
you to do this?” 





“By no means. I shall go to L in a few doys, 


and will not fail to call on your mother.” 
She now requested one of the women to take a letter 
which lay on a shelf, and hand him. ‘ 
“T wrote a few words to her the other day,” said she, 
“when I was pretty free from pain, and it will comfort 
her to know, that although it was reported that my hus- 
band sometimes kept bad company, and although he 


sometimes drank too much, be ever treated me with 
kindness. Oh, Doctor,” she added lowering her voice, 
so as to be heard by no one but himself, “ that, which 
above all else, brought upon me this fatal sickness, was 
| the fear that he really did keep bad company, as was 
reported, and that he hed been guilty of something that 
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made him afraid to come home again. It was a dread- 
ful fear, and has kept pressing upon me ever since.” 
Soon afterwards she seemed inclined to sleep, and the 
young physician took his leave. The ensuing morning, 
when he called in company with Dr. Medway, one of | 
the women who had been there the day before, met | 
them at the door, and informed them that their patient || 


was released from her sufferings. 


Twelve years had passed away, sinee the tragic event 


related at the commencement of this tale, and Gertrude 
Weatall, now sixteen, fulfilled the promise which her 
early childhood had given, of uncommon loveliness. She 
still lived with her aunt Lambert, and although the re- 
membrance of the untimely death of her sister sometimes 
came over her like a cloud, she was so young when it 
happened, and the time had now become so distent, that | 


a golden sunshine would sometimes fall even upon its | 
| 


skirts as it flited away. The buoyant step, the sunny | 
smile, and the beaming light of her large blue eyes, 
which now began to gather intensity from the mind, all 


spoke of health, and innocence, and joy. 


At this period, a gentleman by the name of Julius | 


He | 





Rivers came to reside in the village of P 
appeared to have plenty of money and leisure, his only 
employment being that of botany, and as the environs of | 
the town were rich in plants and flowers, he could have | 


selected few places affording a better opportunity to | 
He had evidently been || 


engage in his favorite pursuit. 


accustomed to good society, and his appearance was, in || 


every respect, much in his favor. Thus much was 


: ° : | 
admitted by all, and there was only one point, relative | 
; aed : é i 
to which, the opinions of the community were seriously 
| 


divided, and that was his age; the fairer portion main- 


taining that he could not be more than five and twenty, || 
while those of his own sex contended that he must cer-| 
tainly be thirty. There was not a young girl in town, | 
who would not have felt herself flattered by his atten- | 


tion, but it soon became evident that Gertrude Westall | 
was the one with whom he was the most pleased. 
When the young people took a ramble in the fields or | 
the woods, he was almost always by her side, and if he’ 
chanced to find a flower of uncommon beauty, he was | 
sure to present it to her. He was, moreover, ever! 
bestowing upon her those delicate attentions often diffi- 
cult to descibe, which are so grateful to a heart full of 
sentiment and sensibility. Poor Gertrude, she had 
given him her whole heart, ere she was aware, and without 
his even asking her for it. Summer had passed away, 
autumn was drawing to a close, and he still lingered at 
P , although he now could attend but little to botany. 


He stil! continued to treat Gertrude with the most deli- 





cate attention, and there was not unfrequently a tender- 
ness in his manner, which told as plainly, though not as 
satisfactorily as words, that she was the object dearest 
to his heart. For the most part, he was of a cheerful 
temperament, yet there were times when he appeared to 
suffer the deepest dejection. At one time, he, for weeks, | 
was sunk in melancholy, when he was sure to be at the | 
door of the post office, at the arrival of every mail, anxi- 
ously inquiring for letters, but none came. The expeet- 
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ed letter did arrive, however, at last, and his spirits at 
'jonce revived. That very evening he repaired to Mrs. 
| Lambert’s, and after speaking more explicitly of his 
family connexions than he had ever done before, offered 
| himself to Gertrude, and was accepted. This step 
_received the full approbation of her aunt, for Mr. Rivers 
had the art, or rather in him it seemed a gift, of render- 
‘ing himself pleasing to people of every age and class. 
i He had, latterly, too, showed himself to be on several 
oceasions, a philanthropist. One instance, on account 
of the result, we will relate. A widow, advanced in 
| years, who had, for a long time, earned a scanty subsis- 
| tence by her industry, had, at length, after a severe 
|| struggle with those feelings of laudable pride, which 
|shriok from the idea of asking charity, one morning, 
|| ut on her well-preserved bonnet and cloak, which had 
| been purchased in days of comparative ease and plenty, 
‘and was just stepping out of the door to go and make 
application to the proper authorities for relief from the 
| town, as Mr. Rivers was passing. He greeted her with 
j his usual affability and courtesy, and finding that she 
was going in the same direction as himself, accommo- 
dated his walk to hers. He found that she appeared 
dejected, and ascertained the cause. They were svon 
He entered with her 


| seen retracing their steps together. 
| her humble habitation, and remained some time. Soon 
‘afterwards, her home was made comfortable by some 
| necessary repairs, and it was found that she had a life- 
annuity settled upon her, which would enable her to spend 
the remainder of her days without the solicitude atten- 
| dant on poverty. It was soon known that Mr. Rivers 
was her benefactor, for the grateful heart of the widow 
was too full to suffer the author of the bounty she had 
received, to go unproclaimed. 

Several weeks after this oceurrence, Mrs. Lambert 
went to a town a number of miles distant, to purchase 
a few articles preparatory to Gertrude’s marriage, which 
could not be obtained in the village of P Before 
leaving town, she stepped into a jeweller’s shop to take 





| 
‘la hair bracelet which she had left there in the morning, 


for the purpose of having the clasp repaired. The 
owner of the shop was engaged with a customer when 
she entered, and as she stood listlessly looking at a 
quantity of jewelry contained in a glass case, her atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by the diamond ring. She 
instantly knew it to be the same that was taken from 
the finger of her niece, Amy Westall, by the person who 
robbed and murdered her. Trembling with excessive 
|| agitation, she inquired of Mr. Niles, the moment the 
customer had left the shop, if he remembered of whom 
| he had obtained it. 

| “Perfectly well,” he replied. 
(pone years. He, at present, resides near you at the 
village of P , and his namo is Rivers— Julius 
| Rivers.” . 

| It was with some difficulty that Mrs. Lambert sup- 
| pressed an exclamation of horror at this unleoked for 
| intelligence, and it was some time before she could com- 





“T have known him 





|| mand her feelings so far, as to inquire at what time Mr. 
| Rivers offered him the ring for gale. Mr. Niles inform- 
i ed her that it was only a few weeks since. 
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im several years, sir— 


“You say you have knewn |} 
what character has he sustained during that time ?” 

“One without reproach, madam.” 

Without Savi iy more, Mrs. Lamb rt purchased the 
ring, and immediately started for home. It was after 
dark when she arrived at her own door, and she could 
see, through the window-shutters, remaining unclosed, 
that Gertrude was seated at the work-table, engaged 
with her needle, and that Mr. Rivers sat on the oppo- 
site side with a book. He was reading aloud, for she 
could distinctly hear the deep and musical tones of his 
voice. She felt that she could not meet him that eve- 
ning with any degree of composure ; she therefore went 
directly to her own room, and sent to inform Gertrude, 
that although quite well, she was con: iderably fatigued, 
and intended, after taking some warm tea, to immedi- 
ately retire. Having passed a restless night, Mrs. 
Lambert rose at an early hour. She said nothing to 
Gertrude respecting the ring, but as soon as she had 
breakfasted, prepared herself for a walk. She pro- 
ceeded to the residence of her sister Brooks, whom, 
fortunately, she found alone. The moment she had 
taken a seat near the fire, “Susan,” said she, “it is a 
gleomy subject to revive just now, when we are making 
preparations for Gertrude’s marriage, but [ want to 
know if you still remember the looks of the man who, | 
we supposed, murdered our poor Atay ?”’ 

“ As well as if it were only yesterday that I saw him, 
that is, as far as I had the opportunity of observing him. 
You may recollect that I had no very distinct view of 
his features. But before I say anything more about his 


looks, | want to tell you something which I think very | 


singular, if you will promise not to inform Gertrude, 


until! we know more about it.”’ 

“T certainly will not, if it be best that she remain | 
ignorant of it.” 

“ Yesterday,” said Mrs. Brooks, “ I went out to make 
a few calls, and among others, I called on the widow 
Mr. Rivers has provided sv handsomely for. The con- | 
versation turned upon his good qnalities, particularly his 
generosity to her, which occasioned her to exhibit a | 
handsome shaw!, and a linen handkerchief. As I took | 
the handkerchief into my hand, I perceived a name very 
faintly traced in one corner, although she, owing to her 
impaired eyesight, I am certain never discovered it. 
There had evidently been an effort made to remove it, 
which had proved partially suecessful, some of the !et- 
ters being very imperféct. I, however, could read the 
name with difficulty, which was Amy Westall. I 
thought that 1 should bave fainted, but stifling my emo- 
tion as well as I could, | immediately rose, and took 
leave.”’ 

“* Speaking of the handkerchief,” said Mrs. Lambert, 
“reminds me of the one that was left at the hotel. 
Was it not marked with the initials J. R.?” 

“Tt certainly was, and I dare say that the landlord 
has it now, for he said he should be careful to preserve 
a 

“Perhaps so, and now, Susan, I want you to give me | 
the description I requested, of the suspected murderer.” | 

** He was tall, and his form was faultless, as I have 
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' said before, for I have often described him. His com- 


nlexion was iear, though rather dark. Take bim all in 
ail, thought him one of the handsomest men I had ever 
seen. I have told my husband a dozen times, though I 
never mentioned the circumstance to a 'y one except 
him, that he looked more like Mr. Rivers than any per- 
son living.” 

Just at this time Mr. Brooks came in, and Mrs. 


» ring. All the circumstances 


Lambert produce d th 
which seemed to point out Mr. Rivers as the author ef 
the crime which had occasioned them so much distress, 
were talked over, and M . Brooks advised that he should 


” immediately arrested; for should the fact that he 


rected transpire, he might make his escape. 


Was sus } 


, 
I 

“And why will it not be as well to suffer him to 

escape,” said Mrs. Lambert; “ it will spare poor Ger- 
I 
trude’s fee] i on 
hak : ; ‘ , 

Mr. Brooks did not think that a sufficient reason for 


permitting a robber and a murderer to go unpunished, 


and that very evening, as Mr. Rivers was coming cut of 


his boarding-house to call on Gertrude, he was arrested 


| for the robbe ry and murder of Amy Westall, twelve 


years before. Several circumstances were called to 
mind by the inhabitants of P——, after his arrest, which, 
in their opinion, had an unfavorable bearing upon the 
prisoner. One was, the extreme despondency which he 
had, at intervals, suflered, which they now imagined 
might arise from a consciousness of guilt, and feur of 
detection. They remembered, too, the painful solici- 
tude which he had, at one time, manifested for the 
arrival of a letter, and his manifest joy at its reception, 
which they doubted not came from some associate in 
crime, and probably, not only contained information of 
some successful robbs ry, but a share of the spoil, the 
postmaster having mentioned to those present, after his 
depariure, that it contained mon y. These surmisings 
and imaginings, as has often happened in other instan- 
ces, were soon circulated as facets. As for poor Ger- 
trude, she bent beneath her dreadful aflliction, like the 
flower nursed in the bosom of the oasis, when it feels 
the blasting breath of the simoom. 

On the day of trial, an immense crowd assembled in 
the court-house. Mr. Rivers was placed in the prison- 
er’s bar, and presented the same manly and open coun- 
tenance to the gaze of the curious, that he ever had 
done. ‘The only difference was, he was very pale. 
His father was present, and exhibited marks of intense 
mental suffering. He excited much sympathy, for what- 
ever the crimes of his onjy son might have been, they 
had certainly never been suspected by him, and the 
news of his arrest had so greatly shocked him, as to 
nearly incapacitate him from being present at the trial, 
The circumstances implicating the prisoner, are already 
known, There were only two witnesses to give testi- 
mony in his favor, who were both middle-aged women 
of respectable appearance. 

The first who appeared upon the stand said, “ I have 
known the prisoner ever since he was a child, and as I 
often did plain sewing for his mother, had opportunities 
of frequently seeing him. He finished his studies at 


college very young, and about the time | was married, 

































































WOUNDED SPIRI 


when he could not have been more than eighteen or | 
nineteen, he went to study medicine with me celebra- 
ted Dr. Medway; for, although his father said that he 
did not wish him to practice, he thought it best for him 
to have a profession in case of a reverse of fortune. Dr. 
Medway used frequently to take one of his students 
with him when he went to visit the sick, and I saw 
young Mr. Rivers with him several times at a Mrs. 
Brunnel’s. She lived the next house to me, and another 
neighbor and myself took the whole-eare of her while 
she was sick. Having known her before she was mar- 
ried, I used often, before she was sick, to take my sew- 
ing-work with me, and run in and sit an hour with her 
and chat; but after a while it began to be reported that 
her husband was a bad man, and then I visited her less 
frequently, though I did not entirely give up calling on 
her until I had lost several articles, among the rest, a 
yellow bandanna handkerchief, which Mr. Julius Rivers 
gave me when a boy. I knew that Brunnel took them, | 
but I said nothing about it to his wife, as she was a 
good woman, and I did not W ish to make her unhappy. 
Her husband went away several days before she was 
so sick as to be confined to her bed, and finding that she 
had no petson to take care of her, | went in and did the 
best that 1 could. One day when she found she could 
live only a short time, she begged that the young 
doctor—meaning Mr. Rivers, might be sent for, as she 
wished to see him when Dr. Medway was not present. 
Before he came, she requested me to take a very fine 
linen handkerchief from a chest, and something which 
lay near it, done up in a paper, and hand them to her. 
She undid the paper, and took out a ring, which she 
put on her finger. She then told me to go to a work-bas- 
ket that stood on the table, where I should find a silver 
thimble. This she told me to keep, as it was all that 
she had to give me for my trouble. I saw that the 
thimble was marked Amy Westall, and as I was afraid 
that Brunnel had stolen it, I did not like to take it, but 
would not injure her feelings by refusing. -I felt easier 
about it afterwards, for the handkerchief was marked 
the same, and she told Mr. Rivers, when she gave him 
that and the ring, that they had been given to her hus- 
band by a rich aunt, a little while before she died.” 

The manner in which the dying woman confided them 
to the cere of Mr. Rivers being already known, it is 
unnecessary to repeat it in the words of the witness; 


nor will it be requisite to give the testimony of the other 


witness, it being only corroborative of what bad already 
When Mr. Rivers 


was asked why he retained the ring and the handker- 


been said in the prisoner’ a@favor. 


chief so long a time, he replied that according to the | 
promise which he gave Mrs. Brunnel, he called at the 
house where her mother had resided, the next time he | 
passed, which was in a few days, and found that she 
had been dead several weeks. Finding that she had no | 
relative who could have a claim on them, he retained 


them, until happening to meet the poor widow at P 





he concluded that he could not do better than to dispose 
of the ring, and appropriate the proceeds to her relief. 


The affair was immediately investigated, and Mrs. 


Brunnel’s mother was found to have died at the time he 





’ stated. 


much anxiety, was produced and read. 





T, REST THEE. 





In the course of the trial, the letter which it 
may be remembered Mr. Rivers looked for with so 
It was from 
his father, and as the briefest mode of explanation, we 
will make from it a short extract. 

“You will doubtless rejoice to hear that Miss South- 
ard was married last Thursday. It was a Gretna Green 
affair, and entirely unexpected by her friends. My 
favorite wish, therefore, of seeing you united to her, is 
frustrated, and I am glad it is through her means, rather 
than yours, for however averse to the match you might 
have been, I know it would have given you pain to 
thwart a project so fondly cherished by the parent who 
is no more, as well as by the one that survives. I can 
now have no objection to your offering yourself to the 
Miss Westall you speak of in terms of praise too warm 
to be written by any person but a lover.” 

The jury, after listening to the charge of the judge, 


retired a few minutes, and retured a verdict of not 


| guilty amid the rejoicings of those who had assembled to 


witness the trial. 

We have made no attempt to portray the feelings of 
Gertrude, after the arrest of her lover; she could hardly 
have described them herself. The picture presented 
most constantly to her imagination, was the tragedy in 
the wood, which was revived with appalling truth, and 
even heightened by her own vivid fancy. She had now 
awoke as from a dream of a black and fearful tempest, 
and where, but an hour before, the clouds lay dark and 
lowering, now, as if they had passed through some 
magic crucible, they were displaying beneath the warm 
smiles of Hope, a thousand brilliant and glorious dyes. 
She was introduced to the elder Mr. Rivers before he 
returned, who approved of his son’s choice, and sanctioned 
their union, which took place a few months afterwards, 
with his presence and his blessing. 


Wolfboro’, N. H. 


Original. 


WOUNDED SPIRIT, 


REST THEE. 


I. 
WounDeD spirit, rest thee, rest, 
And hush thy chiding; 
If one heart loves thee, thou art blest! 
Oh, be confiding ! 
Ik. 
Recall each sott and melting word 
in fondness spoken ; 
And every sigh that thou hast heard, 
Deep, deep and broken ! 
111. 
Recall again that sinless brow, 
That bosom beaving— 
Those gentle tones that breathed that row— 
Were those deceiving ? 
Iv. 
No, sad one, no '—then be of cheer, 
Despairing never; 
If one fond heart but bold thee dear, 


T'rust, trust for ever. 
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RUTH FAIRFAX 


Original. 


RUTH FAIRFAX. 


BY F. A. DURIVAGE. 


Mrs. Fairfax was the widow of an officer who had 
fallen in the prime of manhood, beneath the “ starred 
and striped banner,” in one of the sanguinary conflicts of 
the north-western frontier, leaving an only child to recall 
The lady 


had brought to her husband a small property in dower, 


to her widowed parent her irreparable loss. 


and poor Fairfax, with something of melancholy presenti- 
ment, had secured a further provision for his family, by 
the purchase of a life insurance. The circumstances of 
the widow and orphan were therefore easy; perhaps, 
considering their frugal habits, even affluent. 

The loss of Captain Fairfax preyed deeply upon the 
spirits of his widow—but she had a sacred duty to per- 
furm, the education of her little Ruth. An enthusiastic 
love of nature induced her to retire from the city, and 
chance led her to Doveden, a pleasant village in the 
northern part of New-York, which sleeps like a bird’s 
nest, in the hollow of the everduring hills which raise 
their lofty summits, grey with granite or green with the 


luxuriant oak and walnut, high against the clear blue 


sky. She purchased there a pretty house, rather isolated | 


to be sure, and surrounded by aged and luxuriant oaks. 
It stood upon a hi!l-side overlooking the village, and its 
winding river. A smooth and extensive lawn lay in front 
of it, chequered here and there with clumps of trees and 
clusters of flowery-shrubs, and vases overgrown with 
clematis. .The windows of the drawing room opened on 
a garden which the taste of Mrs. Fairfax speedily filled 
with a profusion of rare plants. In the rear of her 
residence, rose the gigantic trunks of an uncultivated 
forest. Two domestics, a female and male, composed 
her whole establishment. The former was a native of 
the village, and the chief recommendation of the latter 
was the fact of his having served faithfully under Captain 
Fairfax, in whose defence he had received a severe 
wound, the memorial of which was a deep scar upon his 
brow. 

Retiring and unobtrusive in her habits, the widow was 
yet not long in winning the esteem and love of the 
inhabitants of Doveden. The pale and pensive 
beauty of her features, the grace of her step and manner 
wonld have made an impression on a cursory observer, 
but those who knew4her best extolled her unaflected 
piety, the purity of her sentiments, her charity and her 
benevolence. She possessed many accomplishments,— 
excelled in dancing, drawing and music, and was in fact 
admirably qualified to be the companion and instructress 
of a lovely daughter. 

Little Rath grew up in beauty. Her docility and 
intelligence were surprizing, und under the tutelage of 
her mother she improved equally in grace and bearing. 

But Ruth Fairfax—who could gaze upon her charming 


Her dark 


eyes were full of mirth and witchery, and her brow rose 


figure, without wishing himself a painter? 


pure and lofty, overhung by the most luxuriant curls, 


that waved with the gay toss of ler head or the kise of 
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the fresh breeze. Her cheek wore the carnation of 
health, and her soft mouth glowed like the lip of 
Her figure, of the medium 
Such was the personal 
appearance of Ruth Fairfax at seventeen. 

I shall introduce her “like errant damsel of yore,” 
mounted upon a palfrey and attended by a trusty squire, 
formerly a corporal in her father’s regiment, by name 
Phil O'Hara. We will accompany her upon one of those 
stirring equestrian excursions that make the pulses throb 


and the red blood flow faster through the veins of youth 


the “‘red, red rose. ”’ 


height, was round and elastic. 


and beauty. It is a glorions morning in October. You 
may raise your eyes from the horizon to the zenith, but 
you can’t find a single cloud. The dome of Heaven is 
filled with brilliant color, and the glad birds rash up to it 
with the sunlight on their rapid wings, like disenthralled 
souls, singing, as they soar to “ Heaven's gate.” The 
wide woods are glowing in their gorgeous and fatal finery, 
but looking on the deep scarlet of the maple, the red 
gold of the walnut and bireh, and the glowing tint of the 
majestic oak, you forgot that ghe flower and the leaf are 
doomed, and that— 

“ The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year.” 

Ruth and her companion were descending a steep hill; 
the path was narrow and difficult, and the cautious 
Corporal rode ready to catch his mistress’ bridle and 
raise her horse in the event of a stumble. An old and 
half ruinous mansion lay before them at a short distance, 
occasionally appearing and disappearing, as i was 
obscured by intervening trees, or peeped through their 
opening. 

“Careful, madam,” said the Corporal, “a steady pull 
on the snatlle, and jist fale the curb. Body well back, 
front face—point of the sword,—I beg your pardon, 
madam, I[ was thinking of the Seventh!” 

‘“*What a forlorn and desolate old mansion that is!’ 
exclaimed the young lady. “ A sort of mystery seems to 
hang over it. I never look upon it with its creaking 
shutters, its crazy fences, the wind whistling through the 
broken panes and tearing of the shingles from the old roof, 
without thinking it the very place for a ghost—if there 
are such things as ghosts. ” 

The last clause of the sentence was accompanied by a 


peculiar look at the ancient Corporal, who was supposed 


not to be very sceptical in such questions. He fidgetted 
a little in his saddle, as he answered: 

“Don’t spake of it, madam, There's wiser and better 
‘paple than myself that belaves in them. But och! 
murdher! only to think of a ghost takin’ up his rissidince 
in a protesthant village, where there isn’t a praste to he 
had for love or money to send him to the right about.” 

“Upon my word,” said the young lady, pointing with 
her riding-whip, “ it has tenants of some kind—there’s a 
wreath of smoke from the kitchen-chimney. You never 
told me that Castle Rackrent was inhabited.” 

“ And it’s myself, madam, that only found it out a 
day or two since. Quare folks they must be to fix upon 
a place like that.” 

“ But who are they ?”’ 

“Och! there isn't much of a story about it, any way. 


There came an ould gentleman, and a young gemieman, 
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RUTH 


and n ould woman, into these parts, a week or more 
since, and they passed a day or two at the Blue Eagle. 
And the onld 


owns the house, 


gentleman went up to the squire’s who 
» knew of him, he bought 
And the ould 


gentleman has a michtv he aps of books and outlandish 


and the next w 


an’ moved into the house. 


things, and sometimes he sits up all night long, looking 


at the sky through a big double-barrelled spy-glass, and 

» we th he’s moor r Pa 

‘An astt ymmer.”” 

Vey lik rdam H t . they say is Murrey, 
n d } rm s trom th f ld co { 2.” 

sé 4 1 ¢} ou erind d il, is he his son?” 

The Corporal was preparing to answer her question, 
vw] ] the | renort of a tow -piece close at hand 
enused the young lndy’s rae to sturt and spring forward 


at the top of his eneed. The Corporal would have 


proffered his assistance, had not his Bucephalus reared 
J 


so suddenly, that the worthy militaire, taken completely 


by surprize, lost hia sent and mea ired his full leneth 


] 


upon the verdant sod of the wayside. Sut Ruth received 


nssietance from another quarter. At a turn of the road, 
an, attired in a green shooting frock with a 


foraging ¢ap upon his head, sprang forward, and casting 


a young 


aside his fowling-piece, threw himself upon the startled 


horse and stopped Lim in his mad career. The animal 


plung d furiously, but his mistress maintained her seat 


with great adroitness, and finally subdued his terror. 


The sporteman did not relin jnish his hold of the bridle 


"till the horse was perfectly calm. Ruth remarked that 


he was tall and handsome, witha dark but prepossessing 
countenanc 
She thanked him fer th , 


“*T have to ask your pardon,” repli 


», in which a cast of melancholy was apparent. 
service 

d the youth, “ for 
to which T es pose d you by my carelessness. 


I was whol! engrosst d by my is noble spe rt. 


the danger 
I fear my 
selfishness has caused you much alarm?” 

Ruth replied politely, and at this moment her trusty 


equire rode mp, rather sulkily, upon his recovered 


Bucephalus, his clothes bearing token of his recent mis- 
with 


adventure. On seeing Murray, he saluted him 


‘ 


more than his customary military stiffness, 


* Mornin’ to ve, sir,” said he gruffly. “ Ye seem to 


] +} 


be wide awake afther the dumb pigeons and partridges, 


but I'd advise ye, in a general way, another time, just to 
see whether any body’s comin’ before you pull the 


trigger.” 


’ ’ 1 ’ 
The sportsman langhed. 


“T thank you for the hint,” 
replied he, * but [ have already apologized in the proper 
return to 


quarter for my carelessness. Permit me in 


advise you to brush up your horsemanship before you 


’ 


venture to escort a lady again.’ 


“ ? 


by the powers ’”’ exclaimed the exasperated Corpo- 


ral, ‘‘ax your pardon, madam, but the young gentleman 


. . , ‘ 
for ets, or yr aps ne never knew, about my riding in 


” } 


the seventh dragoons. 

The young sportsman seemed willing to amuse himself 
with Phil, with whom he hed a slight previous know- 
ledge, a disposition in which, I am sorry to say, he was 
eeriainly not discouraged, by thinking he saw a glance of 


mirthful miechief in the eyes of the young lady. 


jis rour boasted ‘image of war?’ 


FAIRFAX. 


> at least, 


learned your horses to stand fire. 


said he, “it would do no harm if \ 
I could instruct vou.’ 


yo? 


“Insthruct me!” cried the Corporal. “Och! murd- 


!”? and he ground his teeth with smoth 


her, murdhes 
vexation. 
But ¢] .  ¢ . ~~) } 
2ut the sportsman deen ed it Improper to prolong ti 
I t i 
scene. 


The melancholy air habitual to him succeeded 


his gnietv, and with a polite bow to the lady, and a civil 


Phil O'Hara, he wl 


iistled to his dog and springiag 


over the fence bv the wavside, was il nilv lost to view. 
said Ruth. 
a consated cl ap he is to b 


? Och! 


‘And that was young Murray 
The same, ma’am, an’ 


sure. Larn to ride, did he say that bate 


' 1 Prey 


Bannagher intirely. He'd insthruct me'!—me! P| 
We were 


O'Hara, a Corporal of the Seventh Light. 
soldiers every man of us. Did the young gentleman 


never happen to hear of our campaigning against th 


Indians? By the piper of Leinster! there wasn’t a 
Camanche that could h wuld a stirrup to u ° An’, thin 
i 


he’d 
that.” 


larn me to thrain a horse to stand fire! I like 
And the ‘kJ 


without the least particle of merriment, and ending in a 





. dt 6 ee ° 
( orporal indulged in a dry < 


cough. He hemmed twice or thrice, and then added 


with surprizing volubility: ‘“ First you stand a ways off 
and hould a whisp o’ lighted sthraw, and thin you come 


little nearer, and thin you sit fire to it under his feet— 


and thin you show him a pisthol, 


in the pan, an’ flash it off—and thin you load an’ fire it— 


wid a thrifl > 0’ powder 


an’ thin you whang off a blunderbuss, and afther all, the 

erathur gits so bould that he doesn’t mind the report of 

a field-piece, any more than the crack uv a dog-whip.” 
And 1 


having delivered this profound discourse, the 
worthy Corporal, finding that his mistress was leading 


on a gallop, plied steel! and whalebone on the sides of 


his Eclipse, but did not come 


up with the fair equestrian 


till she had drawn rein within her mother’s territories. 


THE 


FATHER 
“Well, sir, you have returned at last,”’ was the stern 
greeting which Walter Murray received frem his father, 


as he entered the library. ‘And pray what successfu! 


slauehter have you committed ?”’ 

Picture to yourself, hair prematurely grey, shading a 
stern and haggard countenance, in which the deep lines 
may have been traced by sorrow, perhaps by remorse, a 
sinister expression and an athletic frame, and you have 
a faint idea of the personal appearance of old Murray. 
He was seated in a deep easy chair, and one foot rested 
on accrimson cushion. The room was furnished well, 
but without the least attempt at elegance. <A few well- 
chosen books and some mathematical instruments con- 
stituted all its claims to the appellation it bore. 


* What luck ?”’ 


tone than before. 


repeated the old man in a pleasanter 


“ A few partridges and a rabbit, sir, are all my spoils.” 


Oh, give me the sports of the 


field! Your partridge is a gallant bird to wage war 


against—the contest is remarkably equal, and a flight of 
pigeons may be likened to an array of battle. And this 
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RUTH FA 


“Vou 


know, sir, my amusements are not always unattended by 


Young Murray heard his father patiently. 


danger—witness the bear and wolf hunt of last winter.” 


“Calm yourself, Walter,” said the old man, “T do not 
doubt your courage-—or——} mur thirst for bloed !”’ 

“ My thirst for blood ?” 
’Tis the curse of man- 
Tis 


“That was my expression. 
kind, and, sooner or later, we must all indulge it. 
the cruelty that gives its zest to all our sports.’ 

“IT beg leave to differ from vou, sir.” 

“Permit me to proceed. The schoolboy begins with 
his rod and line. What exquisite pleasure his first fish 
affords him, as it writhes upon his hook. 
Then the use of the 


n opens to him new fields of slaughter—thousands 


mature age the barb is his delight. 


must perish and yet not blood enough—no, even when 
he spurs his hot steed over the piled carcasses upon the 
field of battle.” He paused and gazed upen Walter 
with a terrible expression of the eye, the frequent recur- 
rence of which had created in his son’s mind a suspicion 
of insanity, and then he continued in a low tone: “ These 
are your wholesale slaughterers—but there are epicures 
in murder—the time, the place, the victim, are exquisitely 
chosen. Just when life is opening in its richest bloom, 
when its paths seem strown with flowers—ha! what 
think you of a young wife sleeping peacefully beside her 
innocent child and its father—what think you of an 
assassin in such a scene ? 


by a ladder—cautiously, insidiously. He raises the 


lantern above his head, and the beams fall full upon his | 


u...tenance, the look of hell is there. He approaches 
the bed. 


gnashes his teeth and grips his knife—the blow descends, 


As he looks upon its innocent tenants, he 
he slays them both.”’ He paused with a look of horror. 

“ This is a dreadful picture you have drawn, my father,” 
said Walter. 
dwell upon such fearful scenes ?” 

The remonstrance was unheeded. 

“Let us pursue the subject a little farther,”” resumed 


theoldman. ‘ Let us suppose the—the murderer—ay 


he was a murderer in spite of wrongs, the deadliest—was 


he not?” 

“Do you ask me?” 

“Suppose the murderer, then, to have escaped sus- 
picion—conviction—the gallows. What must be the 
What dreams mst 
If he 


look to a brilliant sky upon a cloudless morning, the sun 


horrors of his guilty conscience ? 


people his troubled sleep—if indeed he sleep! 


seems struggling through a mist of blood—if he fly to the 
wine-cup for relief, the grateful juice of the vine seems 
Walter, draw near me, boy, I will tell 
He gazed fearfully 


turned to blood. 
you all. 
round and the hand he laid upon his son's arm trembled. 


Hush! is the door fast ?”’ 


A deadly palor overspread his countenance, and cold | 


Walter | 


drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead. 
waited anxiously for him to speak. 

“Walter! Walter!” almost shrieked the strange old 
“Don’t look upon me with that face—it seems 
like the face of an accu;er. Tush! I was jesting. What 
think you, Walter, I dreamed that I had committed a 
murder, and my peace was gone. I wandered with the 


man. 


Even in | 


He enters the open window 


““ Why do you permit your imagination to | 
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brand of Cain upon my brow, and the constant dread of 
detection, hung like the sword of Damocles above me. 
I walked by the banks of a deep, dark stream, and | 


looked down into it, and I saw her there—my victim. 
I turned and fled. Oh! life seemed strange and wild 
and hopeless—and yet, weighed down with remorse, 1 
thirsted for more blood—ha! ha! more blood, Walter!" 

** What pleasure to know it was but a dream!” 

The old man fixed his eyes upon Walter with a wild 
look, and then hid his face in his hands. ‘ The dark fit’ 
passed away, and this singular man opened a volume of 
natural philosophy, and commenced explaining to his 
son a difficult and mooted subject with a precision, 
elegance of language, and clearness, completely at 
variance with the wild and incoherent manner of his 
moody moments. 

“My poor father!”’ exclaimed Walter to himself, 
when the lecture of the morning was finished, and he was 
“‘ Would to God I could restore thee!” 
THE DEED. 


Ah! halcyon days of early love—evanescent as the 


left alone. 


glow upon the sunset clouds, the bloom upon the peach, 
the bubble upon the crimson surface of the glowing wine ! 
Let us enjoy it e’er life fades into the ‘ sere—the yellow 
leaf,’ and that cold and reasoning period comes on when 
we sneer et the ardent passions of our youth as follies. 
Youthful lovers—prolong the happy period of courtship— 
too soon will come the ‘ carking cares’ of life. The union 
may be happy, but there will be stern duties to distract 
the mind—sepa ration—sorrow. 

It would gratify me to depict the progress of events, 
trifling in themselves, but absorbing to the parties inte- 
rested, which brought young Murray and Ruth Fairfax 
into each other’s society, ripened their intimacy, and led 
to their betrothal. Butdarker events ‘cast their shadows 
before.’ It is enough to observe, that in furtherance of 
the views of the young persons, an interview between 


That 


The moon rode high 


the parents took place on an appointed evening. 
|evening was one of midsummer. 
in Heaven. The day had been sultry and even oppres- 
sively warm, but the heat of the atmosphere was now 
tempered by mild breezes, and all along the dusky hori- 
zon, glimmered the sheeted lightning of summer. Its 
fitful glare eclipsed the light of the moon, when it 
flickered on the trees and vases in the garden of Mrs. 
Fairfax. Here it was that young Murray, who had not 
presented himself at the house from motives of delicacy, 
took his station in a favorite arbor, where he had often 
met his mistress, and watching her window, from 
which streamed the rays of a solitary lamp, indulged 
himself in those fanciful thoughts which beguile the lonely 
| bours of the young and ardent. An occasional glimpse 
of Ruth’s lovely form, passing to and fro, seemed to 
realize his visions, and repaid him amply for his self- 
imposed vigil. 
“ There are some happy moments in this lone 
And desolate world of ours which will repay 
The toil of struggling through it and alone. 
For many a long sad night and weary day.” 


Thus wore oo the hours, but the weather changed with 
| their progress, and the sky became first lowering, then 
jovereast. The moon waded through heavy banks of 
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dark clouds, from which she emerged only to throw a! 
wild and wan light upon the landscape. 


It might have 
been about midnight when Walter thought he heard the 
voice of his father high in anger, interrupted at times by 
the shriller tones of a female voice, but then all was 


hushed, some minutes passed and then the footsteps of 


his father fell upon bisear. Murray rapidly approached, 
and without saying a word, laid his hand upon his son’s 
arm, and drew him within the reeesses of the arbor. 
He appeared agitated and breathed hard. Walter's 
heart sank within him, for he dreaded an unfavorable 
termination to his suit. 

“Speak, father,” he cried, “has anything untoward 
chanced? What did Mrs. Fairfax say?” 

“ What she will not repeat. The time is brief—ask 
me no questions—enough the woman was a fiend—she 
knew me, Walter—Anew me! the words have a terrible 


meaning, though you may not comprehend them. She 


swore that Ruth Fairfax never should be yours, and || 


’ 


threatened to denounce me.’ 

** Wherefore—to whom 7” 

** Justice. But hear me out. ‘Sooner would I see 
my child the bride of death,’ she cried, ‘ than wedded to 
one of your accursed race! Thou knowest the knife— 
ha? the knife with which—no matter--it was in my 
hands—”’ 

“Father, father! what did you?” 

“ Removed the barrier between you and your bride.” 

** Merciless fiend !”’ 

“ Walter, it was for you I struck !"’ 

“Good God!" exclaimed the young man. 
frightful scene a reality or a most maddening dream? 
A moment since he parted from me sinless, and now my 


father comes back to me, a murderer! No! no! it can- 


not be? What is to be done? 


“Stay here, rant, rave like a madman, and see your 
father perish. 


Fly!” 


At this moment rose on the air the shriek of a woman, 


Every moment i worth a day to me— 


the tones of which, well known to Walter, thrilled to his | 


A hoarse voice was heard to ery “ murder!” 
The 


to act,—not so his 


very soul. 
and the alarm of the neighbors was immediate. 
murderer seemed uncertain how 
unhappy son. A wild energy took possession of him, 
and he acted under its excitng influence. 

“ Father,” he said in a quick, low tone, “ you shall 
not have it to say that I destroyed you. Follow me— 
leave this spot by a path which I will show you, and join 
the alarmed neighbors.” 

They fled, the guilty and the guiltless. Once Walter 
paused, and fixing upon his father a countenance of 
unutterable woe, the expression of which was fully 
revealed by a sudden burst of moonlight, he said, 

“Give me the murderous weapon. If we are suspec- 
ted, let the suspicion fall on one te whom life is now a 
worthless boon.”’ 

“Never, Walter,” answered the father, “ it shull fall 
upon the guilty.” 

“Give me the weapon!’ 
ously, and the old man, yielding to the tone and air of 


exclaimed Walter imperi- 


command, placed it in his hands. 





“ Ts this! 


RUTH FAIRFAX. 


“ Hold,” said he, “if possible, do not force me to 
re-enter that house. I had rather face death. But it is 
too late.”’ 

They are in the throng of excited men, and hurried 
forward, asking each other questions, which but tio 
among the crowd could answer. The villagers rushed 
into the house of Mrs. Fairfax, and, guided by cries and 
sobs, entered the room of the deceased. Every revolting 

evidence of violence was there, and, bending over the body, 

her dark hair mingling with that of the corpse, convulsed, 
maddened by grief, Ruth Fairfax met the eyes of Walter 
| **Not thus,” he muttered, half aloud, ‘‘ not thus had [ 
|| hoped to meet thee, Ruth, to-night.” 
|} The sound of her name, the voice, dearer even than 
'| her mother’s, recalled the wander ing senses of the maiden, 

She rose from the bed, and then threw herself into the 

arms of her lover, clinging to him for support, with con- 

vulsive eagerness. 


“ Walter,” she sobbed, ‘“‘my—my poor mother—did 


you know they had murdered her ?”’ 
The horror of the scene was too much for the unfortu- 


nate young man. His face was paler than that of the 

corpse, and he reeled to and fro. His appearance was so 
ghastly as to arrest the attention of even the distracted 
, girl. 


“ And you too, Walter,” she cried, “ you too are sick, 


’ And with girlish tenderness she loosened his 
vest to give him air. The fatal knife dropped to the 


O'Hara seized it and held it aloft before the 


dying.’ 


ground. 


excited spectators. 


“ He killed her!’ cried the servant. 
| «* He is the murderer!” echoed the crowd. 

{| “* My son! my son!” exclaimed the father in tones of 
well counterfeited agony. ‘ What devil prompted you 
| to this deed ?”’ 

But none of these cries reached the victim. His ear 
was as deaf to them as thatof thedead. He only heard 
the voice of his beloved, as she murmured— 

““ You, Walter! oh, no! no! no!” 

He saw her fall faint and motionless into the arms of 
a servant, his brain reeled. A moment passed, he 
' awoke to the bitter agony of the doom before him. They 
were binding him. He gazed upon his father, that father 
turned away. He looked imploringly upon the multi- 
tude, horror, indignation glared in every eye, and low 
mutterings met his eur as he was dragged away to be 


examined, 


THE PRISONER. 

The rays of a declining sun fell over a landscape of 
surpassing beauty. The rugged aspect of the hills was 
' softened by their influence, and the river-fish sparkled in 

the diamond blaze, as they broke the limpid surface of 
The 
glossy leaves of the oak, wet with a recent shower, 


Mere 


animal existence seemed a rich boon at this season ol 


the water, and sprang from their native element. 
glittered as they dallied with the passing breeze. 


summer glory, and some of the sunshine fell into the 
lonely cell of a prisoner. The barred window which 


admitted it was sc lofty, that hecould not look upon the 


earth, but his eye was fixed upor the cloudless summer 
1 heaven, and bis theughts were tranquillized as he dwelt 
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RUTH 


upon the undying serenity of thoze holy regions, ‘ where | 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
He was young and Justy, on the verge of man-| 
his 


rest.’ 
hood, and the rose of health was no stranger to 
cheek. But a few days since, he had roved the fields 
and climbed the hills, with a light heart and a buoyant 
footstep, for love had opened a vista on a fairy scene, 
whose reality seemed to eclipse all the visions of the | 
veriest romance. How transitory and unsubstantial had 
been his dreams ! 

“ The summer cloud floats on its lofty course, bearing 
the hues of Heaven on its bosom, the next moment it is 
clad in funeral array: and not more suddenly,” thought ; 


the poor prisoner, “‘ came my fate upon me.” 


He recalled the horrors of that awful night—the crime | 


of his parent, the agony of his betrothed. As some wild 


dream grows darker and darker and more complicated | 


in its scenes, until the agony of nature becomes too) 


strong for sleep, so did the dark events of the last few || 
‘effort to repress her tears, “do not say so. 


days hurry on each other. 
The apprehension was followed by the trial: he had | 


stood before a jury of his fellow men, with the suspicion 
of murder resting on his fair fame. The agony he felt in 
secretly contemplating the conduct of the real criminal, 
and the ruin of his own fair hopes, had been construed 
The | 
knife, marked with his name, and found upon his person, 

There was little doubt that the 


into the torture and half avowed remorse of guilt. 


was damning evidence, 
trial would terminate fatally for him. Yes—he must 
die. 

“ And what is death,” he mused, ‘ but the general! 
lot? 


succumb. 


A few years, sooner or later, and we must all 
Youth has its casualties as age has its decay. 


But such a death! I once hoped to die on a field rendered 


holy by the well-fought battle of a sacred cause, with the || 
“ Crush it—bury it! 


shout of victory ringing in my ears. Latterly I have 
sighed for the euthanasia—l longed for a life of Chris- 
tian peace with thee, beloved one, and for a Christian’s 
calm repose, 

‘With cross and garland over my green turf, 

And my grand children’s praise for epitaph.’ 
To die on the gibbet, followed even to the fatal tree by 
the execrations of a multitude, deemed guilty even by 
her, perhaps, it is too bitter. And yet, better thus, than 
that he should die unrepenting.” 

The young man ceased, for he heard the heavy sound 
of the key grating in the lock. The door swung heavily 
upon its hinges, but the“prisoner did not turn to inquire 
the cause. 


wood which had been fluttering with many a carol in the 
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| impulse was to rush forward and clasp her to his heart. 


He advanced a step or two, but recollecting himself, 
stopped, and folding his arms upon his bosom, gazed upon 
the face of his mistress with sorrowful earnestness. 
She was changed, greatly changed since last he had 


beheld her. The 


brow and eheek were paler than Parian marble, but the 


Grief has its miracles as well as joy. 


expression was mournfully beautiful. She was clad in 
black from head to foot. She held out her hand to Wal- 


ter and smiled sadly, but the delicate fingers which the 


prisoner raised to his lips, trembled violently, and her 
Walter 
was hardly less agitated, but he controlled himself by a 


voice failed her when she attempted to speak. 


mighty effort. 

“Ruth,” said he, “this visit is like the coming of a 
ministering angel. It has dispelled a suspicion, a doubt, 
I ought never to have entertained. I feared, shall I con- 
fess it, that you believed me guilty!” 

“Oh, Walter!’ exclaimed the poor girl, after a vain 
If I was 
yours in prosperity and gladness, am I not bound to 
cling to you still more closely at this dreadful crisis? 
But why do I speak thus? 

“* Beyond the grave,” said Walter firmly. 

“Oh! Walter! do Let me 


cherish the belief that they cannot doom you to death.” 


There is hope.” 


not look at me thus. 
“ They will but act according to the light of human 


reason if they do so. Not upon the head of my judges 


‘will rest the stain of innocent blood—but upon his—no 


|| —no—I will not tell even you; it is too horrible.” 


“ What do you mean, Walter? 
me all. 
Confirm it, and I will breathe it aloud—abroad—and 


I conjure you to tell 
A dark suspicion has already crossed me. 


| save you—save you from a death of infamy.” 


A small bird, atruant from some neighboring | 


sunshiny air, at that moment perched upon the window- 


sill. 
“Happy creature!” exclaimed the prisoner, “ why 
dost thou linger by this hated dungeon. Ay, it was but for 


a brief space. 


Away with you, reveller of the bright air, | 


and leave me to listen to the beatings of my own lonely | 


heart. 
flee away and be at rest.”’ 
A heavy sigh followed the closing words of Walter—he 


turned—did his fancy deceive him, or did Ruth Fairfax | 
His first 


stand within the precincts of his dungeon. 


Ah! would that I had the wings of the dove to' 


| herself. 


| good, too brave, too kind, to suffer such a death. 


hush!” 


“Hush! cried Walter, grasping her arm. 
Instinctively I guess your mean- 
ing. No—no! 'twould be too dreadful; let me suffer. 
I owe him a life. What have I said?” 
“The knife—the name,’’ muttered Ruth Fairfex to 


“Could I but save him! Walter! dearest 


|.Walter! you shall not die so suddenly—you are too 


Save 
yourself—something tells me that you know the way. 
Ah! you cannot pass resignedly from this lovely ist. 
Look at yonder glorious sky.” 


“Beloved one!” said Walter, gently, as he placed 
There, 
we are told, lies the home—the happy father land where 
the spirits of the levely and the living shall meet to- 
gether.” 

“ You cannot leave me.” 


his arm around her waist, “I look beyond it. 


“But for a season, beloved one. I am young and 
doubtless full of faults, but I have striven hard to pre- 
One dark unworthy doubt 
crossed my mind; you have removed it. I am now 
prepared; let me endeavor to nerve you for the scene.” 

“Oh! Walter!” sobbed the poor girl, hiding her 
face upon his bosom, “I am indeed unworthy of you. 
But if my prayers for your safety are unheard, do not 
think that length of years shall sunder us. I know—I 
feel that L shall speedily rejoin you.” 


pare myself for my fate. 
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“Calm yourself,” whispered her lover, “ and look to 


Heaven as I have done, for resignation. Did it come in 
any other shape, I could almost welcome death, for 
upon the earth we can never be united. A fatal event 
has placed an insurmountable barrier between us!”’ 
Ruth was about to reply, but the door of the dun- 
geon once more revolved upon its hinges, and the 
Jailor informed her that the hour of departure had ar- 
rived. She took a mute and tearful farewell of her 
lover, who, left alone, once more addressed himself to 
the consolations of religion. His devotional exercises 
were long and fervent, and when at length he retired for 
the night to his humble pallet, a most refreshing slum- 


ber steeped his senses in oblivion. 


THE CRIMINAL. 

Reclining in a deep chair before a table, on which 
burned dimly a single lamp, sut a solitary watcher. <A 
book lay open before him, but he did not glance upon its 
pages. 
ous scene of wood and water. The beams of a young 
moon played among the branches of the trees, and the 


to lull the senses into forgetfulness. Yet the occupant of 


the apartment did not gaze with admiration on the moon- | 


light landscape, nor yet yielded himself to the Elysian of 
acalm repose. His eye was fixed on vacancy, and ever 
and anon he started and gazed uneasily about him. 
The incoherent mutterings which escaped from his lips, 
at length shaped themselves into something like the fol- 


lowing soliloquy :— 


“‘ He must die—and wherefore should I seek to avert | 


his doom? Does it not save him, young and guileless, 
from the crimes and cares of wretched humanity. 
would choose a different mode of death, perhaps, but 
that is a mere matter of taste—yet I shall miss him 
from my side. Though with every cause to hate him, 
he contrived to 
like his mother—in beauty, character, and self-devotion. 
Oh, Mary! why did I ever cross your path. At such an 
hour as this have I wandered arm and arm with you— 
and at such an hour as this—but why do I think of these 


In my own dark heart be its secret slum- 


gain a hold upon my affections. How 


things now? 
ber. What would they accuse me of? Murder! ha! 
me, a man of peace. They lie. 

twice—but then each blow was fata 
the recent victim now. She reviled—she threatened me 


But who is my accuser?” 


lL never struck but 
1. Methinks I see, 


—she died. 

He started to his feet as if a poignard bad been 
stricken to his heart, for, gliding through the shrubbery, 
a tall female figure appeared before the window of the 
library. 

“IT have heard of these phantasms,” said Murray, 
calmly passing a hand across his brow: “ wise men 
have suffered from similar delusions, but I never knew 
my reason to play me false before.” He opened his 
eyes—the figure was there still. 

The features of Ruth, pallid, sad and severe, seemed 
to Murray those of his victim. 

“ What would you have?” he asked. 

It was her very voice.” 


# Justice!’ was the reply. 
** Do the fiends keep holiday?” exclaimed the wretched 


A window, open to the floor, disclosed a glori- |' 


One | 


FAIRFAX. 


. 
man. 
ho! 


She waves her wan hand. 


Why should 1 follow her? 
This is some trick,’”’ he added, ‘‘but the game's afoot, 
and I must follow on. Lead on!” he exclaimed, as he 
dashed through the window, and trod in the footsteps 
of the now receding figure. Once or twice Murray 
attempted to draw back, but he was now completely 
under the spell of his guide, and followed her even 
against his will. Though his joints trembled under him, 


he still held on his way. ‘ Miserable wretch that | 


i ; . oe 
am!” he exclaimed; “the crimes I have committed 
were most horrible, and dreadful is the punishment 
res rved. Mercy! mercy! Heaven is 


Ruth paused, and turned full upon him. 


“Do you ask for mercy ?”’ she exclaimed, in a thril- 
ling tone; “do you ask for mercy, and show none! 
Even now you are contemplating a deed of the blackest 


dye. The innocent must perish, that you may prolong 


your wretched life. To-morrow an innocent man is 


doomed to death. Look to your own morrows, that 
they may be happier. The fiends themselves will suffer 
less than you will suffer.” 

They were now before the door of Judge Heathcote’s 
residence, in the outskirts of the village of Doveden. 
The tall building cast its giant shadow on the street. 
Beyond them the ghastly moonlight glittered on th 
Murray’s hand was 
at the 


long perspective of the main street. 


on the latch. He turned to look once more 


phantom. She had disappeared. The door was unfas- 


tened, according to the custom of the country, and no 


one challenged his entrance, so that he soon made his 
way into the presence of the judge, who was seated 
| alone, over his books and legal documents. 

The wild and haggard countenance of his nocturnal 
visitor, the disorder of his dress, and the abruptness o! 
his entrance, seemed evidence either of insanity or med 
tated violence. Fearing the latter, Judge Heathcot 

rose hastily, and inquired the business of the visitor wit! 
some alarm. 


“ Be seated, sir,” f 


was the reply, “and calm yoursel 
I have that to communicate which you alone must hear, 
and you must hear me out. I am an abandoned, despe- 
rate man—a villain—nay, start not—I mean you no vi 
lence. If I did, what would outcry or resistance aval 
you?” As he pronounced these words, he produced # 
pair of pistols, and laid them beside him on the table 
cocked, and ready for use. He then drew a chair nea! 
the judge, and seemed collecting himself for some dit 
A wandering of the eye—a twitching of th 


Judge Heat! 


closure. 
muscles of the face, indicated insanity. 
cote regarded Murray with no little uncasiness, an¢ 
resolved to make his escape from the apartment, tl 
moment an opportunity occurred. Disguising his fee! 
ings, however, he addressed his companion calmly. 

“I am at leisure, sir, and prepared to listen to what 
ever communication you have to make.” 

THE CRIMINAL’S CONFESSION. 

“Hear me, then. I told you I was an abandoned 

man. I am one to whom blood, and the thoughts of 


blood, are very familiar—yet was I not thus always 


“ She stands there yet—-it is no deception. Help, 


I could pray, but my tongue refuses that office. 
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RUTH FAIRFAX. 


I can remember the time when my heart was guileless 
and buoyant—when the sports of the field and forest 
were to me thrilling and absorbing. You may wonder 
that I can look back on those calm times at this moment. 
Yet I see it before me—the noble mansion of my ances- 
tors, surrounded by the broad oak woods, in the shade 
of which the deer sported the livelong day. It was a 
scene characteristic of old England. I see my venera- 
rable father seated in his magnificent library, reciting 
some tale of my ancestors, who were stern warriors in 
the olden time, or of the bridals, the hunts, and the 
archery meetings, that made the hall such a holiday 
residence in by-gone days. My stately mother is stand- 
ing by his side, and observing, with a smile, my enthu- 
siastic reception of the narrative. They are both dead, 
and I am a lonely and lost man. The name I bear is 
feigned—thank Heaven, that, at least, I have not dis- 
graced the stainless and time-honored name of my family. 
I was an only son, and the death of my parents left me 
master of a large and almost unencumbered property. 
Then it was that the evil passions of my nature, which 
had heretofore slumbered, were warmed into life by the 
sunshine of prosperity. I must needs come up to 
London. I sicken at the recollection of my reception 
there—the officiousness of pretended friends—the syco- 
The turf—the ring— 


I led the fashion 


phancy of menials and sharpers. 
the opera, [ patronized munificently. 

—dressed, dined, drank to perfection. 
don, I went to Paris, and exhausted its pleasures in a 
brief space. Finally, for excitement, I settled upon 
gaming. With an infatuated reliance on ty luck, I 
threw myself upon rouge-et-noir, I rose one evening 
from the table, and left the salon a ruined man—com- 
paratively speaking. Why did I not then blow out my 
brains as I meditated, and sorid the world of a monster. 
It was in the seclusion of the country to which I again 
retired with the pitiful wreck of my fortune, that I met a 
beautiful young girl, an American, who, with a female 
companion, was residing in the same town, being on a 
visit to an English relative. Lovely and intellectual, she 
inspired me with the first pure passion that I ever 
felt. Our casual acquaintance grew into intimacy, and 
finally I had reason to believe I was beloved. And 
now, as before, the sunshine of success warmed into life 
my scorpion passions. I had, heretofore, been a profli- 


gate and gambler. I now drank deeply, first for excite- 


Weary of Lon- | 


|| arrived. 


|| soul. 


|| just made an orphan. 
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shamed an anchorite. I read deeply—revived my colle- 


giate studies, made new acquaintances, and set up for 


a literary man. I poured some of my wild thoughts into 


poetry, and the verses, strange, unfinished as they were, 


Criticism looked kindly on 


attracted general attention. 
I wrote a political 


|them, and the world applauded. 
| pamphlet, and both parties anxiously endeavored to 
junmask the author. At lengch I disclosed myself. 
'| Flatterers crowded about, and Royalty itself deigned to 
“notice me; but I turned away in disgust. I had made 
|all these exertions to reinstate myself in the favor of 
| Mary—to prove that I could render myself worthy of 
her, and win her back. She came not. I wrote her a 
burning letter, breathing all my resolves—my hopes. 
|She sent it back unopened. It was then that love was 
| blotted from my heart, so that I knew not the meaning 
\| of its very name. Vengeance—vengeance—that was 


|} all my cry. It was too galling to sit still and brood 


|| upon my wrongs, without the power of avenging them. 
I! My recent studies were distasteful to me. I travelled, 
|| but wherever I was, wandering by the legendary Rhine, 
i or in the ruins of the Coliseum, or treading the classic 
|| shores of Greece, the thirst of vengeance tormented me 
|; unceasingly. For a few years I wandered like Cain, 
| longing to deserve the curse he bore. At length the 
'|}hour came. I returned to England, and revisited my 
/native place. When I went abroad, [ had parted with 
‘the old family mansion, to obtain the means of travel. 
} It was resold, and a young baronet, Sir Malise Grey, 
| Was its tenant. I was curious to see this new man who 
| now called my ancient home his own, and being informed 
,that he was a regular attendant at church, I repaired 
|, thither on the first Sunday after my return. He came 
l\up to the pew with his young wife. They bowed 
The lady turned, 
She uttered a faint 


|| their heads in gilent reverence. 
'|and I beheld the face of Mary! 
'| shriek, while I, forgetful or reckless of the place in 
| which I stood, rushed madly from the church. Mark 
lime, sir, I met them not again until the nour had 
I scaled the window of their chamber, and 
I killed them both. My 


vengeance was instantly satiated, and even as I with- 


entered it at dead of night. 


| drew the fatal weapon, remorse took possession of my 


At this moment the wailing cry of a young child 
| broke upon my ear. It was that of the boy whom I had 
What would become of him? 


ment, next, for oblivion of all but my successful suit. || With a singular inconsistency I determined to bear him 


Mary perceived a chanfe in my conduct, traced it to its 


} off. I succeeded in so doing. 


With him I fled to this 


cause, and remonstrated with me vehemently, and, as || country, and, for years, I was a father to him. His 
she thought, successfully. She vowed that she never || countenance constantly recalled my early passions and 
would be mine until [ had for ever renounced the fatal || my crime, and it wes a self-imposed penance to super- 
cup. I did so, and the very next week, broke my oath. i intend his education, and exercise the paternal relation 
She finally dismissed me. I was frantic. I sought an | with regard to him. He became the lover of Ruth 
interview with her, employed entreaties, oaths and || Fairfax, and 1 resolved that no obstacle should cross 
threats to change her purpose, but in vain. She had | the path of his desire, and turn the founfain of his affee- 
cast me off, and now quitted the house of her relative to | tion to waters of bitterness. I sought Mrs. Fairfax to 
avoid my persecution. For a while, a scorching fever || arrange the preliminaries for the nuptials. Picture my 
bound me in its fiery chains, and it was many weeks | astonishment, when I beheld, hanging on the wall, the 
before I received my consciousness, and with it, a por- |! portrait of my early victim. The agitation into which 
tion of my former health. I was now an altered man. 1 this threw me, gave rise to words and half confessions, 
I drank no more—my abstemious habits would have || that very nearly betrayed me. They might have fallen 
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fruitless upon an indifferent ear, but the listener—the 
mother of Ruth Fairfax, was too keen, too vigilant to 
permit them to escape—she charged me with crime— 
the avowal seemed wrung from my lips. 
agony and suffering, I had always clung to life. I now 
no sooner perceived how dangerous a power I had given 
her, than I resolved the fatal secret should die with her. 
My worthless life must be preserved. 
way, and I was blinded and stung by her revilings. I 
stubbed her to the heart. Circumstances fixed the guilt 
on my reputed son. 
tence. For days I have been as one upon the rack, now 
impelled to rush forward and save him, and now recoil- 
ing from the face of death and shame. To-night, as I 
sat in my apartment, torn by conflicting emotions, a 
warning was sent me. Yes, believe me or not, the dead 
appeared to demand the publication of the truth. You, 
sir, are a magistrate. Into your custody I surrender 
myself. 
torments like those of my own conscience. 


Let the law work its worst—it can inflict no 
I ask no 
mercy! let me meet the punishment of my crime! total 
annihilation is better than this life of anguish!” 


- . * 7 * * 


Calm and cloudless rose the sun upon the morrow, 
that day which Walter thought would put an ignomini- 
But he was ransomed— 
In the 
joy of his emancipation, he forgot, for a moment, that 
The confession of the 
criminal, the tale of his father’s fate, threw him back 


ous termination to his career. 
the bitter chalice was removed from his lips. 


another was to suffer in his place. 


again into a state of agonized feeling, and the only relief 


he experienced, was in the thought that no insurmounta- 


ble barrier interposed, as heretofore, between himself 


and Ruth. 


whom he had long regarded as a father, must expiate 


Then came the harrowing certainty that one 


his crime by an ignominious death. Murray was con- 


victed, and condemned to die, but long before the hour | 


appointed for his execution, his own hand had sent his 
soul to its dread account. 

Not many months had passed, before Edward Grey— 
euch was the real name of Ruth’s lover, was united to 
his mistress. Together they had joyed, together they 
had suffered—it was not for two such tried and kindred 


spirits to remain asunder. As they sat in the travel- 


ling-carriage which bore them away from the scene of 


so much suffering, Edward clasped the hand of his 
bride, and pointing to the receding spire of the village, 
said— 

“ Dearest, look your last at Doveden. After what has 
heprened, it is no home for either of us. 1 goto Eng- 
land to regain possession of my father’s estates and title. 
I long to present my lovely bride to those who will 
Yet we shall not linger there 


Paris, Vienna, the Alps, Italy, 


welcome her and me. 
long. We must travel. 
have all their attractions. 
shall Jearn to look back upon the past with resignation, 


Beneath a softer sky, we 


and coming joy will seem the dearer for the trials we 
have suffered.” 


Such were the words of Edward Grey. “Oh! what 


glorious prophets of the future are youth and hope!”’ 


Boston, Mass. 





THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


In spite of 


I saw but one) 


He lies in prison awaiting his sen- | 
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i] Original. 
THE AMERICAN 


BY MRS. EMELINE &. 


Tuey are exiled by Destiny’s changeless decree, 
From heritage, birth-place and home, 

And doom'd like the storm-bird that flies o’er the sea, 
Still onward uoresting to roam. 

They are leaving for ever their own native clime; 
They are hastening on to decay, 
A few more dark waves from the ocean of Time 

Will sweep the last remnant away. 


INDIANS. 


SMITH. 


E’en now from the forests that rise in the west, 
From valley and mountain and stream, 

From the prairie’s broad surface, the lake’s boundless breast, 
They are passing away like a dream. 

When a few more brief years shall have rolled o’er the land, 
And cities lie thick on the plain, 

On our far western hills will the traveller stand 
Aud ask for the red men in vain. 


In vain will he ask for the wild-woods they lov’d, 
Ta their happy and prosperous hour, 
For the homes and the haunts, and the scenes where they rov’d 
In the days of their freedom and power; 
No record shall linger to tell of the race, 
No epitaph point to their tomb; 
The changes of Time will have swept from the place 
All sign of their life and their doom. 


The streams where their fleet barks once glided about, 
Will bear gallant vessels along ; . 

And the hills which have echoed the warrior’s shout, 
Will resound to the husbandman’s song. 

On the plains where the forests their arms tossed on high, 
Where the red hunter sought the wild-deer, 

Fair cities will lift their proud domes to the sky, 
And Art's splendid temples appear. 


The flocks of the herdsman will feed o’er the grave 
Where the dust of the chieftain 1s laid ; 

And the rich yellow harvests of Autumn will wave 
Where the tomb of a nation was made! 

The ploughman will pause in the midst of his toil, 
And ask with a wondering gaze, 

As he bends o’er the relics he turns with the soil, 
“ Who dwelt here in earlier days?” 


No voice from the past will arise to reveal 
The secret he questions to know; 

For Poesy’s song will not wake to the theme, 
Nor Hist’ry an answer bestow ; 

But echo alone will reply to the sound, 
O'er hill-top and valley and plain, 

Her voice in low music will linger around, 
And repeat the sad question again, 

*Tis meet that we mourn for the Indian's doom— 
When life’s weary journey is o'er 

He must sink to a lonely unchronicled tomb, 
And be nam’d or remombered no more: 

With perishing things he must pass from the earth, 
And leave not a trace to disclose 

His name or his deeds, or the place of his birth, 
Or the spot where he sunk to repose. 


Wuar is so hateful to a poor man, as the purse-proud 
arrogance of a rich one? Let fortune shift the scene, 
and make the poor man rich, he runs at once into the 
vice that he declaimed against so feclingly; these are 
| strange contradictions in the human character.—Cwum- 


\ berland, 
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THE WAR-SPIRIT ON 


Original. 
THE WAR-SPIRIT ON BUNKER’S HEIGHT. 


BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 
Tue sun walked the skies in the splendor of June, 
O’er earth full of promise, and air full of tune: 
The broad azure streams calmly rolled to the deep, 
Whose waves on its breast stirred like babes in their 
sleep. 


The turf heaved its green to the white-vestured flock, 

That fed, or reposed in the shade of the rock ; 

The birds sang their songs by their nests in the bowers; 

And the bee hummed with sweets from the unwounded 
flowers. 


- The humming-bird glittered and whirred o’er the cell 


Where her nectar was stored, from the bill to the dell; 
*Mid the bloom and the perfume that passed on the breeze, 
From the rose and the vine, and the fruit-bearing trees. 


It seemed like a gala, when nature arrayed 

In festival robes, with her treasures displayed, 
Reflected the smile of her Maker above, 

And offered up hymns of her thanksgiving love. 


And yet, in the bosom of man there were fires 
Fierce, quenchless and fearful—consuming desires 
For right unpossessed, and for lawless domain, 


That burned to the soul, and that flamed to the brain. 


In the streets there was clanging and gleaming of arms; 
In the dwellings, resolve, preparation, alarms ; 

In the eye of the wife, mother, sister, a tear; 

In the face of their soldier, no trace of a fear. 


The patriot chieftain had marked out his ground, 
To hold, or to fali, if his foe passed the bound : 
And now was the hero to close in the strife, 

For death as a bondman, or freedom with life. 


The war-spirit hovered and frowned on the height, 
His eye flashing lightning—his wings shedding night! 
From his wide fiery nostrils rolled volumes of smoke, 
And the rocks roared afar, as in thunder he spoke. 


At his dread shock of Nature, the lamb from its play, 
The bee and the bird, in affright fled away. 
The branch, flower, and grass, felt the crush and the scath, | 
And the winds passing by, snuffed the heat of his wrath. 


! 
With blood, that in torrents, be poured down like rain, | 
He drenched the green turf that he strewed with the slain, 
’Till the eminence groaned with the carnage it bore, 


And its heart heaved and shuddered at drinking the gore. _ 


While the breath of the war-spirit scented the air, 

The rivers looked wild in reflecting his glare ; 
And ocean's cold bosom was torn as he gave | 
The flap of his pinion to trouble its wave. 
The village besieged, wrapped in flames from his breath, 
Looked up to the bill where he revelled with death, 

And swelled with the essence of life he had shed, 


HI 
To sweeten their cup, and the banquet to spread. \ 
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| Oh, war-spirit! War-spirit, when didst thou bring 


Such trophies of beauty before the pale hing, 
Since walking on Gilboa’s height in thy power, 
Of Israel’s valiant to mow down the flower ? 


| Mourn—wail, oh, ye people! and spread wide the pall, 
| Whose deep, sable fringe down the hill-sides shall fall! 

| Your brethren’s warm blood cries aloud from the ground 
| That hosts like Phihstia’s in triumph surround. 


| The lovely, the pleasant have perished! Alas! 
| Where they fell may there hence be no dew on tho 


grass ! 
Let a monument there towards the heavens rear its head 
From a base that shall cover the spot where they bled! 


| Ah, war-spirit! War-spivit, deep was the gloom, 


Though heaven was unclouded, and earth all in bloom, 
When thou, at the onset, that young summer's day, 
Didst strike so much valor to darkness away ! 


And yet, by that thunder, the land is awake: 
*Twas the crack of her yoke in beginning to break! = ¢ 
And out of that gloom is her glory to spread; 
Her living be franchised, immortal her dead. 


For up from that summit an eagle shall rise, 


To breast the thick clouds ’till he sails the blue skies; 
And drop, while he bathes at the fountain of light, 
A plume from his pinion their story to write. 


It shall fall where they fell, on the still purple sward, 


| Full and warm with the sunbeams their deeds to record; 
| And move o’er the scroll in the hand of the free, 


While the wing where it grew spans the earth and the 


sea. 
. 








Original. 
WOMAN. 


BY WILLIAM. G. HOWARD. 


Tue rainbow’s tints are not so bright, 
As the rich streak, 

That, like a beam of sunset light, 
Gilds beauty’s cheek. 


Not the glad notes of joyous spring, 
That charm the ear; 

Nor morning lark’s gay carrolling, 
Grateful and clear; 

Are half so sweet as woman's tones, 
In that lone hour; 

When Misery’s bleeding bosom owns 
Her holy power. 


As the last, lovely, lingering rey 
Beams o'er the west :— 

The parting glance of dying dey, 
Sinking to rest:— 

So, when death's shadows darkly frown, 
May woman's eye 

Fringe them with brighter hues, than crown 
The evening sky. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, 1841. 
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LOVE IN A 


Original. 
LOVE IN A LANTERN. 


KE. DOW. 


I wave often thought of the associations of a lantern. 
A common utensil !—it has witnessed many a queer and 
many a severe joke—many a sad and many a glad tale. 
It is not of modern origin—whether Noah had one in the 
ark or not, is not yet sufficiently ascertained to be 
allirmed; but, this much I do know, Diogenes had one 
which he held in the face of every person he met with, 


while endeavoring to find an honest man on earth; and 


the lantern of Demosthenes rests, somewhat opaque to 


be sure, upon the Acropolis of Athens, at the present 
moment. Judas Iscariot, whose price was the cost of a 
coat of the present day, betrayed his Saviour by 
the lightofa lantern. Guay Fawkes endeavored to blow 
up the parliament of England, King James and all, with 
and Sir John 


lgights of Corrunna, 


his lantern: Moore was buried on the 


* By the struggling moon-beam’s misty light, 
And the lantern’s dimly burning.” 


Shakspeare had much to do with lanterns: and the 
grave-digger, the man who represented the moon, and 
the carrier on Gadshill, all introduced the lantern to 
full communion with the drama. In the Celestial Em- 
pire, the Chinaman and his lantern are wedded together. 
When the British frigate, Alceste, ¢ ‘aptain Maxwell, fired 
upon the battery at Anna hoy, the Chinese soldiers it is 
said abandoned the fort, having beey influenced by that 
fear of being killed, which generally thins off a newly 
raised army more effectually than the camp fever, small- 
pox, or cold plague. In this flight, however, they could 
not leave their lanterns behind them, but each one took 
his dearly beloved transparency and clambered with it 
up the steep hill-side behind the fort. The sight of an 
army with lighted’ lanterns ascending the rugged cliff, 
was ludicrous in the extreme, and the long pig-tails that 
dangled from the bald pates of both rank and file, seemed 
The Royal 


marines in the tops of the Alceste, were so much con- 


ready to point a moral or adorn a tale. 


vulsed with laughter at the sight, that not one of the pig- 


tailed heroes fell before their hitherto deadly fire. 
Truly, in the multitude of lanterns, there was safety, 
The Feast of Lanterns, when the natives “ chin chin jos, 
je, give thanks to God,” is a splendid affair—then the 
lantern is seen in its perfection. It is computed by 
travellers, that two hundred millions of these gorgeous 
lamps are exhibited at one time, shedding their crimson 
light throughout the Chinese Empire. He who feels 
thankful hangs out his light, and you might as well 
expect a son of New-England to celebrate thanksgiving 
without a turkey, as fora Chinaman to “ chin chin jos,” 
without a lantern, 

During the French Revolution, (I mean that of blood 
and terror,) the lanterns in the streets of large cities 
enabled the midnight mobs to hang the proscribed royal- 
ists more expeditiously. Every lantern-post became a 
gallows, and ‘mort par le lanterne,’ signified death by 


cordage. Well might this harmless utensil have been 


termed a death-light in that night of blood, for it enabled | 


LANTERN. 


many a man to see how to take his leap in the dark, and 
then flared in solemn splendor over his dangling corpse. 
Lanterns have gleamed in the dungeon and at the altar, 
and in the palace of the gold worshipper. They have 
shone from the spires of beacon-lights, to the lowest 
depths of the damp and dismal mine—from the hands 
of watchmen in the drizzly streets of a smoke choked 
city, to the quarter galleries of a three decked admiral, 
dashing proudly along the foam-capped bosom of the 
deep. Lanterns have lighted to love, to battle, to trea- 
son, to murder, to the gallows and to the grave. One 
hangs above Mahomet’s sacred pantaloons, in the mosque 
of Saint Sophia in Constantinople, with a verse from the 
Alcoran, on its side: and another hangs in the capitol 
of the United States, not far below the speaker's chair, 
with the significant notice of “ hot coffee and pig’s feet,” 
staring in red paint at the adventurous visitor, who 
#neas like descends to the abode of spirits. Truly, in 
that magnificent house of the people, 


“ There are spirits above and spirits below, 
Spirits of wine, and spirits of woe, 

The spirits above are the spirits of woe, 

Aud the spirits of wine, are the spirits below.” 


Lanterns are of alljsizes and shapes, and are made of horn, 
glass, paper, silk, wire, mica, wove willow, and punched 
tin—they weigh from two ounces to a thousand pounds; 
and consume, according to the calculation of my old 
maiden aunt, a power of tallow. . 

Having now made the reader acquainted with the 
article which has, with love, much to do with my tale, 
I will commence where every true story should com- 
mence: viz. at the beginning. 

Upon a sand-bar that juts far out into tho gulf of 
Mexico, from a dense forest near the scene of the Indian 
war in Florida, the United States, after the session of 
some sky lighting congress, erected a fair and lofty light- 
house. It was none of your Frog-Point, Horse-Neck, 
Sandy-Hook, or Scituate squab lights : but along metred 
Barfleur light, a real cloud splitter and storm brightener; 
one which the seaman’s eye loved to look upon when 
night shut in his native land behind him, and one which 
blest him above all other objects when his returning keel 
grazed by the rippling reef or silent key. 

Several years ago, about the time of the murder of the 
United States Indian Agent in Florida, by Powell, alias, 
“ the howling black tea-drinker,” it was my lotto spend 
a short time with the keeper of the aforesaid Light- 
House. 

He who has bivouacked in a Floridian swamp, can 
dream of the difficulties that surround the brave men who 
go there from year to year, to fight unseen Indians and 
die. 

The Indian war in Florida, like the Maroon war in 
Jamaica, stands in a class by itself. There never was 
any service like it, and I hesitate not to say, that there 
never can be any service like it, out of Florida. A 
soldier with a foot-hold should fight and conquer, but 
when placed in a bog up to his arm-pits, with a heavy 
cap upon his head, a hundred weight of blankets, rations, 
etc., in his knapsack, and a musket large enough to be 
carried on wheels, in his hands, to be kept dry, you 
should not condemn him fur not killing Indians who 
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skulk behind the long moss on the cypress, and fire at || showing that he loved his enemies, and I feared that he 
him, ad-/ibitum, with impunity. All the generals in the might bestow his next compliment upon myself. The 
world can do nothing with regulars there. They must) rescued maiden now approached me with a timid look, 
go as bush-fighters, and like Washington and his little) and plucking a wild rose from a moss bank, handed it 
band, at the surprize of Braddock, to take the trees. |, to me with an air and grace that would have made little 
When this plan is pursued faithfully, the Seminoles will | Vic of England, hang herself out of envy, bad she been 
be driven from their swamps—the hatchet will be buried | present. As she gave me the flower, #he spoke in her 
at Tampa Bay, and the calumet of peace be smoked by | own wild gutturals, but the language of Tuscany never 
the soldier and the brave, by Wythalacoochee’s dismal || fell more sweetly from beauteous lips. I could not under- 
shore. But as it is not my intention to write an apology || stand her words, though I read her simple heart, and I 
for the army, or to censure the censurer’s—lI will pass | answered herin Spanish. Her eye sparkled with delight. 


on to my story. || “My mother,” said she, “ was a Castilian, and I was 
. ’ . | . 
It was a beautiful summer’s afternoon, when I took my |; taught by her to speak her native tongue.” 
rifle, called my dogs, and penetrated the hammock inthe || The Indian vow approached and seemed impatient 


rear of the light-house, in pursuit of game. After creep- || for us to end the conversation. The maiden seemed to 
ing through the under brush that surrounded the swamp, || be laboring under great restraint, and I could see the 
I reached an open space where my dogs were barking | chief’s eye flash fire, as I imprinted a kiss upon her 


furiously. I looked towards them and beheld upon a! lovely cheek. 


dead log a beautiful Indian maiden of seventeen; she|, ‘“ Hugh,” said the chief, while a warwhoop rang in 
was not swarthy, and her brown cheeks were red with | the distance. ‘ White man—no good—go.”’ 
excitement. I have seen the master-pieces of sculpture |! Instantly the maiden bounded along the tangled path- 


in the museums of Italy, and have viewed the Circassian |, way, and the warrior, after shaking me by the hand, 

maidens in the bazars of Smyrna and Constantinople, but | strode off towards the sound in another direction. As 

never did my eye rest upon such symmetry of form, such | bis form was lost in the leafy labyrinth, and the sound of 

grace of attitude, as that which adorned the Seminole | his moccasin died away, the young Venus of the woods 

maiden in her own green bower. || peeped out from the moss that enveloped a cypress that 
I noticed, as I burst through the thicket, that she saw || towered above me. 

me not, but continued looking down with breathless | 


‘“‘ Stranger,” said she in a low voice, “‘ we shall meet 
interest. 


I called off my dogs in a loud voice, but she | again—go now, for those approach who are enemies to 
heard me not. Her form seemed singularly agitated, | your race.” 
and her hand waved gently before ber while her piercing || : - , 
ve piereins || I kissed my hand to the beautiful child of nature, the 

black eyes seemed starting from her head. I had noticed |} , : 
: , Seine | face disappeared, and the moss waved in the evening 

in my former jaunts, that numberless rattlesnakes infested | ES Er Calli 

: || breeze as rious ore. Callin 

the hammock, and I became convinced that my lady of || 7 a . J 
Weeder ; my dogs, I returned to the light-house, musing upon 

the wood was under the fascination of one of those scaly | : ; ; , ad 
Indian maids, of love in trees, and of rural felicity; 


: . : R= . which being interpreted, gentle reader, meaneth a bed of 
Mother Eve to sin. I examined my priming, and find- || , 
| damp leaves, a cold turkey, a gourd of slimy water, 


it of the ague. 
space until the ground behind the log was open to my \ and an ctectel OF of ie cpu 


coiled, ready to spring upon his lovely victim. His eyes | The keeper of the light-house, Timothy Turnagain 


rascals, whose thirteen thousandth grand father, caused || 
ing everything correct, moved cautiously around the open 
view. Upon a bed of moss, a monstrous rattlesnake lay 


were like burning rubies, his colors were beautiful and || Turner, had been an old neighbor of my father’s, and like 
shifting, as those of the chamelion; his red forked tongue i most of the restless spirits of New England, migrated to 
played between his crogked fangs, and a strain of lulling || the Southward, and lost all his family, but one, by the 
music seemed to proceed from his mottled throat. | stranger’s fever. Truly, strangers should be well treated 
hate snakes—I speak not in the seaman’s vernacular | by the chivalrous Southrons, for they generally turn out 
now—and if I ever admired one’s éaste it was that of | the scape goats to bear all their diseases. 1 have often 
the one that coiled before me; and if I had been in his thought that in the last great day of account, the sons 
skin, I should have bitten the beauty, at first sight, toa | and daughters of New England, will be found in every 
dead certainty. For a second I paused, but seeing his | shrouded legion of the mighty company that comes up at 
scaly majesty, slowly laying back his upper jaw to give the gatheging angel’s signal trumpet, to the muster of 
the fatal spring, I aimed and fired—the hammock sent | the dead. 

back the report with a hundred echoes—the snake rolled | Julia Tuner, for she was all that remained of sixteen 
over and over, minus his head and neck. The Indian || strong, was a pleasant girl of the Saxon school of 
maiden dropped her hand, and raised a wild hysteric | beauty. Like the rest of her style, she had a determi- 
laugh—a warwhoop rang by my side, and a Seminole | nation of flesh to the feet and shoulders, and like the 
chief in his war paint, stalked up to me. I pointed to | Irishman’s poodle, was the tallest when she sat down. 
the snake, and then to the maiden. “ Hugh!” said he, | Her features were classical to a fault. Her hair was 
and bounding like a cat to the writhing reptile tore out its || like Juno’s; her eyes melting and piercing, and her voice 
heart and swallowed it before I could express my disgust \ plaintive and touching. She was fond of pony riding, 
at such a proceeding. I presumed this was his way of | and boat sailing, had a spice of pvetry in her brain, and 


> 9h -B. 


sie’ tana 








was not afraid of distant thunder. 
plain truth, 1 had been smitten with her charms ata ball 
at Indian Key, nnd having compared logs with her father, 
received a polite invitation to spend a few weeks with 
hitn at the light-house on Lugger Hugger Point. 


Turner was an excellent hunter, and the savages 


respected him@for his wooderaft. He would drop n 
turkey with his long ducking gun, that had echoed at 
Bunker Hill, at almost any distance; and occasionally, 


it was said, he administered a handful of musiard seed 


shot, to a red skin or two, in the grey of the morning, in 


his water melon patch, under the impression, as he 
afterwards assured them, that they were ground hogs. 
This the Seminoles considered as adding insult to injury, 
but fearing that he would give them a charge of double 
B.'s the next time he found them pilfering, they rubbed 
their punctured skins with beef brine, at his suggestion, 
and bounded off to the hammock, yelling like so many 
devils incarnate. 

Julia Turner had a soul above light houses and sand 


bars. She wished to be a real lady, and was fond of 


being noticed by marriageable gentlemen, and the days | 


past pleasantly enough in her company, until the day 
when I met with the flower of the forest, as before 


related. 


As I entered the light-house on the evening of my | 


discovery, Julia stood waiting in smiles and long ringlets, 


to receive me; and having heard me, on a former even- 


ing, express a partiality for a handsome ‘ Blue Stocking,’ 


she lad adorned her insteps with a glorious pair of blue 
hose tha: outvied the deep dye of a tropical heaven, and 
created an indigo sensation in my inmost soul. 

“William Frederic Scattergood,” said she, display- 
ing her well-filled azures in the most approved manner, 
as much as saying, there is a pair of them, and snatching 
at my wild rove, in the spread eagle style of fashionable 
life. ‘‘ You are so thoughtful of mein your prerambula- 
tions—I am extravagently fund of rosers. Isspicially 
morse rosers. Where did you warnder to orbtain such 
a brilliant spissimen of Flora-riddian biume?” 

“ Nay,” said | holding on to my rose, “I cannot give 
you this, it is a present.” 

“A prissint,” said she, “‘ and from wheum ?” 

# From an Indian girl,” said I, blushing. 

“ Umph,” said she, turning up her prominent feature, 
and wiping her hands upon ber apron, as though they 


“ Ingin geerl, 
* * @#,?, 


had been polluted by touching the rose. 
to be sure—well, every one to their tastes, as 

The rest of the sentence fell imperfectly upon my ear, 
as she retired in high dudgeon from my presence. I saw 
that the jig was up with me, io that quarter, and hasten- 
ing up to my room, deposited the precious flower in my 
trunk pocket. 

The next morning, when I descended to the breakfast- 
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Troly 


great must have been the damage that required a dairy 


promise, and obtained a load of tin for damages. 


‘of milk pans to repair; and dreadfully warm must 


securely. 


have been that excited affection, that could only be 
cooled by a score of sprinkling pots and a nest of tin 
Poor girl, she never could be a lady 
Her race is run— 


water pails. 
becanse she chose a false standard. 
Requiescat in pace. 


At the close of the afternoon of the day on which Julia 
Turner had left the light-house at Lugger Hugger Pint, 
Timothy, who had become exceedingly churlish in his 
manners, left on a hunting excursion, without giving me 
an invitation to join him. Somewhat nettled at his con- 
duct, and feeling curious to know where he intended to 
hunt, | repaired to the lantern of the light-house, and 
opening a slide, looked out towards the land. The tall 
Cape Codder, with his rifle cocked and ready to be 
brought to his eye, was stalking with the legs of a giant 
along the sand bar, towards the hammock so precious in 
my eyes, and his grizzly bull-terrier was following dog- 
gedly in his steps. Onward strode the keeper, and 
onward trotted his dog, notwithstanding flocks of blue 
winged teal, and scores of majestic wild gecse floated 
upon the calm water within the breakers, not a stone's 
throw from the shore. Turner soon reached the ham- 
mock, the wild vines parted before him and in a moment 
he was hid from view. For a half hourI sat and looked 
out upon the wild scene that nature had spread before 
me. The moan of the deep woods came off upon the 
land breeze, and occasionally the wild bark of the dog 
rang along the winding paths of the thicket, and burst 
forth upon the open air in numberless echoes. The 
hollow roar of the ocean as it dashed upon the breakers, 
chimed in with the music of the land, and the shrill 
screams of the sailing sea gulls atlded the diapason and 
completed the notes of Nature’s hymn. Presently, « 
wild, unearthly yell, rang in the distance, and then the 
cracking of fifty rifles awoke the deeper echoes of the 
hammock. The shrieks of man, and the death how! of 
an animal, mingled together: and then a wilder whoop 
rung fearfully round, and all was still. 

As I looked on with fearful interest, the beautiful 
Seminole stole cautiously from she thicket, by the water 
side, and after satisfying herself that she was not per 
ceived, directed her steps towards the light-house. 

The antelope never bounded swifter nor with more 
grace than did this wood nymph along the sand bar. 
In a few seconds she entered the door and barred it 
I hastened down the winding stairs and met 


| her. 


table, I found that Julia had gone in the market boat | 


with the light trimmer to visit the nearest neighbor, and 
I never saw her more. 

The only time that I beard of her after her departure, 
was ina lowe case in Alabama, where she sued a tin 


pedlar from ber own town, for sundry breaches ol} 


“The hatchet is bare,” said she, “the Seminole is 
your enemy. The pale face has gone to his home with 
the great spirit, and his dog sleeps upon his corpse.” 

“ Have they murdered him then?” said I fiercely. 

“ They have,” said she, “and they will soon be here.” 

We had four muskets at the light-house, and plenty of 
ammunition. 1 hastened and brought up the muskets 
with sufficient powder and ball to serve us; and thee 
began to examine the sides of the building for a chance 


Tur 


to retrent in case we were driven to extremities. 
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LOVE IN A 


ner’s best boat was on the side of the light-house looking 
towards the sea, hanging upon davits. A rope ladder 
led down to it from the lantern, and the whole was out 
of sight from the shore. 

I immediately placed in the boat a breaker of water, 
a bag of ship’s biscuit, a keg of spirits, and four cold 
hams. [ then placed two muskets ready loaded in the 
stern sheets, shipped the rudder, topped the mast, and 
overhauled the halliards, so that I could make sail ina 
The trap docr that opened into the lantern 


was then closed down and fastened. With two muskets 


moment. 


we seated ourselves upon an oil can, and awaited the 
onset of the savages. 
About dusk, dark bodies began to crawl along the 


sand bar, and the hooting of owls and the yells of cata-| 
mounts, rung shrilly on the night air and filled the whole | 


evening with sound. 

“ They come !” said the Indian maiden, pointing down 
to the black objects, that seemed like a tribe of beavers 
going in search of fresh bark. ‘“ Pale face, we will live 
The blood of Castile has triumphed 


over the darker flew of the red man.”’ 


and die together. 


Never had [ witnessed such transcendent dignity, such 
nobleness of soul. I opened my arms involuntary to 
receive her, and the dew drop of Florida fell upon my 
breast and wept. 


“We will live and die together, my precious wild 


flower,” said I, imprinting a kiss upon her burning | 


cheek. 

the bar. 
“He comes,” 

ing her ear to the window slide. 


“Can you fire ?”’ said 1, grasping my musket. 
} ping my 


“Yes, pale face ;” suid she, with a look of sternness. | 


“Give me the long arm.” 
I handed her the musket, and she presented it towards 
the advancing party. 
“Ha!” said she, “I have him!” 


dead upon the sand. 


said she, sitting down upon the floor with a hollow laugh. 
She had killed her lover. 


. . i P | 
I picked off another warrior; and in a moment, a 


dozen bullets rattled against the lantern frame. A louder 
whoop below, now assured us that the party had reached 
the door of the light-house. In our haste we had omit- 
ted to fasten a little window near the door, and soon we 
heard another startling &hoop, and then the tread of a 
moccasin upon the stairs. The sounds came nearer and 
nearer, and at length a heavy thump shook the trap door 
beneath our feet. 

“Open the door cautiously,” said she, “and I will 
send the whole pack down below.” 

I silently undid the fastening, the door rose upon its 
hinges, and the fierce head of a Seminole warrior, 
painted in the most terrific style, popped up, and his 
The next 
moment, a musket blazed away at his head, and he rolled 


fiery eye balls glared around the lantern. 


heavily down the steep winding stairs, a mangled corpse, | 


carrying with him the advancing Indians, who retired in 
confusion and fear. For some momenta all was atill, at 


At this moment, a louder cry was heard from | 


said she, springing to her feet and bend- | 


Her ‘musket rang | 
a) 5 | 

sharply, and a tall red skin bounded into the air and fell 

“ He will trouble me no more !”’ |! 
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length loud talking was heard at the foot of the stairs, 
and the noise of ascending feet approached the lantern. 

“They have found your powder,” said she earnestly, 

“and are bringing it here to blow us up.” 

“It is time to decamp then,” said I, looking down to 

the boat. “Follow me.” As I said this, I descended 
the ladder to the boat, and was instantly joined by the 
‘agile maiden. The boat was lowered to the water ina 
twinkling, the falls were cast loose, and we glided off 
into the darkness that rested upon the deep. I now 
| hoisted my Ing sail, and seating myself in the stern sheets, 
with my Indian girl by my side, bade good night to Tim 
| Turner, the Seminoles, and the light-house on Lugger 
Hugger Point. 

We had proceeded about a quarter of a mile, when a 
terrific explosion was heard in the light-house. A wilder 
, yell rose upon the breeze, and fragments of glass and tin 

rattled merrily as they fell in showers around us. We 
looked, and the light-house had lost its lantern and a red 
flame was shooting high up from its shattered cone. At 

this moment, the Seminoles discovered our boat; the 
| laugh of success was turned immediately into howls for 
the dead, and gathering the mangled corpses upon 
hurdles, the whole band retired to the hammock. 
Silence now hung upon the deep woods and the broad 
ocean, and the tree tops whispered sweetly to the gentle 
dashing of the surf. 

“Dew Drop,” said I, faintly, “ I am drowsy.” 

“Go to sleep then,”’ said she, “and I will steer the 
boat.” 

I closed my eyes,—the ripple of the boat sang in my 
ears, and I slept. 

It was a bright morning in summer when I awoke 
again. I had been sleeping, to my astonishment, upon 
Tim Turner stood 
| over me with a boat hook in his hand, and a most rueful 
| visage. 

“Are you dead?” said he. 


a rock of a reef near the light-house. 


| “No,” said I, “ but you are.” 
|| “NotI, faith,”’ said he. 
|“ An't you murdered ?” said I. 
‘Murdered, the devil!” said he, “ you've lost your 
wits.” 
“Where are the Seminoles ?” said 1. 
| “ Robbing a hen-roost,” said he, “I peppered two of 
them for stealing my water-melons last evening, just 
| before the light house was struck with lightning. But 
let me raise you, you must have been injured by the 
explosion and fall.” 

“Injured, no,” said T, “T escaped with the Dew Drop 
of the Seminoles, in your boat.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha! that’s a good one;” said he. “ Why 
you've laid here, high and dry, ever since seven o'clock, 
last evening ; and my boat had such a bole in the bottom, 

| from the descending thunder bolt that I could not mend 
it until daylight.” 

“And have you not seen the Dew Drop?” said I, 
inquiringly. 

“ Dew Drop,” said he, “ yes, she has been pilfering in 


| my hen roost and robbing my chicken house, this half 
\ 
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hour; and I am in a hurry to return and give the wench 
a grist of mustard-seed shot.” 

As he said this, he raised me up—my hair was singed || 
off of the back part of my head, my boots were ripped 
into a thousand pieces, a long black mark run down my 
linen jacket and trowsers, and I began to be conscious 
that I had been struck with lightning. } 

Reader, I had had a glorious dream. I was thrown 
by the thunder-bolt out of the light-house lantern, and 
had been carried by the tide to the reef where the waves 
laid me up to dry. 

“What is life but a dream?” said I. And echo) 


” 


answered—“ But a dream ! 


Original. 
HAPPINESS LOST AND FOUND.) 


BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


I. 
Ovr cot was in a forest glade, i 
Where sunbeams stole to mock the shade, 
And wild flowers round the lattice played, 
By beam and breeze caressed : 
And in our Mary’s form and face, 
Was all the blossom’s glowing grace; } 


— ee 


A lovely human flower, was she, 





Nay! more, a bird, in tireless glee, 
The darling of the nest! 
She came, an orphan, to our wild ; 


My mother, her true welcome, smiled, 


But fondly on her kinsman’s child, | 
And so our home was blest. | 
| 


i. 
Yet I, alas! unconscious then, 
How rich, within our woodland glen, 
Were we, afar from world-worn men, | 
For gaudier pleasures pined : 
For I had seen, in dreams at night, 
A being, lovely as the light, 
With eyes like Heaven, of changeful blue, | 
And hair, that gleams of gold stole through, 
And lips in dimples shrined. 





Her name was Happiness, she said ; 
And soon, by blind Ambition led, iI 
I left our lowly, love-warmed shed, 

To seek this maiden kind. 


tt. 

I sought her far—I sought her wide, ’ 
I sought her in the halls of pride, 
Her angel smile was still denied, 

Where gems less lovely shone. 
I asked of Fame her fairest crown :— 
With mocking laugh she cast it down. 
No spell was in the wreath, tho’ fair, 
To win the maid with golden hair; 

And I was all alone. 
I asked of Wealth his coffer’s key: 
He smiled, and flung them wide to me, 
The glittering treasure, fair and free, 
I lavished. —Soon ‘twas flown. | 
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It bought me rank ;—it bought me power ;— 
It bought me Pleasure’s fleeting flower, 
And many a plaything of an hour: 
Ah, me! ‘twas little worth! 
Tt could not buy that being fair, 
The vision with the shining hair ; 
No! far from me, her low, sweet lay, 
Young Joy was warbling all the day, 


While I, o’er half the earth 


Went wandering for her looks of light. AL 
At length, I wearied of the sight, ded | 
Of palace-halls. I dreamed one night the 1 
Of her, who gave me birth. well 

was f 

Vv. of the 

toa fi 


And coldly, on the morrow-morn, 


With sorrow in my soul and scorn, gust 
I sought the glen where I was born, — 
How holy seemed the air! oo 
The wild-flower, with its early glow, soul si 
Still lightly laced the lattice low ; ardly, 
Still sang the rill ;—the forest trees deepe 
Bent, as of old, beneath the breeze, Isabel 
: bish a 
And all was free and fair. awe 
The Zephyr, with its breath of balm, - — 
The sunshine smiling, soft and calm, oe 
: asunde 
Wrought, in my very heart, a charm, 
And made it Summer there. en 
to her 
‘~ an all. 
upon, 
Some dreamy moments passed, before degrad 
My trembling hand unlatched the door, arrived 
And I, beneath that roof once more, son cal 
Stood silent with delight. gentle, 
My mother welcomed back her boy; curbed 
My bashful Mary blushed her joy; will. 
And folding to my heart, the prize, Isaby 
That now seemed dearest in mine eyes, a mind 
And loveliest and most bright, enthusi 
I saw again the vision fair, refined 
The maiden with the radiant hair; first gle 
For Joy and I had parted there, parenta 
As there we met that night! gifted, 
no ord 
Vil. conscio 
sex in g 


Ah! many a youth will search like me, 
Will roam the land and cross the sea, peculiar 


In quest of Happiness, while she obscurit 
Sits all the while unseen, were th 
Beside the very hearth he leaves, pattern 
And there her golden web she weaves, Place, vy 
Perchance arrayed in lowly guise, know lec 
But still with Heaven-illumined eyes, ments. 
And frank and smiling mien. fom th 
We fondest prize the gem we miss; weched 
We prize for absent friendship’s kiss; rejection 
We know not, 'till we dose the bliss ee 
* Conti 


That dwells at ome serene. 
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FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE;* 


OR, THE HEART'S ORDEAL. 


BY ANNIE FOSTER. 


PART SECOND. 


“ Man oft aspires to find 
The destiny that Heaven alone perceives.” 


There is a destiny that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.”—Shakspeare. 


“ Whatever is, is right.”—Pope. 
Attraovuan the character of Isabel Legard was sha- | 
ded by the darkness of ungoverned passion, although | 
the love of power was her besetting sin, and she was | 
well skilled in all the chicanery of its tuition, yet there | 
was much good that counterbalanced the evil warrings |' 
of those dark points of her nature. Generous and candid, 
to a fault, she scorned the indulgence of such petty and 
ignoble feelings as envy and malice, which, alas! it! 
must be confessed, seem more generally to sway and | 
agitate the female bosom. The highmindedness of her 
soul scorned the venomed barb of the one, and the cow- 
ardly, cringing pace of the other, and ever called forth her 
deepest deprecation. But to cause the brightness of 
Isabel’s virtues to shine forth from the lamentable rub- | 
bish and chaff which clung so closely around, and fetter- | 
ed oft her better impulses, the school of other than | 
pampered prosperity was needed to crush and break 
asunder that arrogant pride and self superiority which 
gradually promised to so seriously tarnish nature’s gift 
to her sex, the purity of a confiding soul, destined by | 
an all-ruling power, physically and mentally to look 
upon, and lean for support on man, the original, but now | 
degraded likeness of his Maker. Even after she had 
arrived at an age, when maturity of judgment and rea- 
ton call loudly for self restraint, did she find many innate, 
gentle, and feminine feelings, swept away by the un- 
curbed force of that avalanche within, indomitable self 
will. 
Isabel was the eldest of three children, and possessed of 
a mind of the highest order, an imagination of the most 
enthusiastic and poetic cast, with all the advantages of 
refined cultivation, united with a person striking at the 
first glance, it need not be wondered that the eye of 
parental indulgence beamed proudly on her as one highly 
gifted, and that she, too, became early impressed, to a 
no ordinary degree of her own importance, likewise 
conscious of being, in many respects, superior to her 
sex in general. When at seventeen, like some bright, | 
peculiar star of surpassing light, she emerged from the 
obscurity of childhood’s probationary thraldom, many 
were the voices to proclaim Isabel Legard “ the fairest 
pattern of excelling nature ’’—the prodigy of her native 
place, which was of that size to ensure every one a 
knowledge of each other's business, and respective move- 
ments. The tongue of prophecy immediately predicted, 
from the number of her admirers, she would be soon 
“locked in the nuptial gorget,” but Isabel's repeated | 
tejection of -eligible and astonishing offers, as soon 


pre nese 


* Continued from page 171. } 
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| right one had not yet entered the well filled lists. 


| being, falling short of perfection’s self. 
' heart of Isabel vibrate with the truth of this harsh sen- 


_incapability to love? 


silenced the favorable decision, and at twenty, like 


many others, she found herself wondering that the 


Then 


| arose suspicions of her being cold, unloving and unmer- 


ciful in all the grades and phases of Cupid's tuition, or 
too self-important and opinionated to be won by any 


And did the 


| tence from the world, whose eye seldom falls on other 


Was that heart sensible of its 
Did not her imagination, ever 


than the mere exterior? 


glowing with images of the bright and beautiful, picture 
forth some being who was not all ideal, and whom she 
fondly thought worthy to wear the contested prize, the 
laurel of her heart? Yes, within the bosom of that 
apparently cold and haughty girl, there burned the fire 
of that passion, which, in one like hers, could not fail to 
partake of the deepest idolatry. How perverted from 
its destined course does love become in a woman, when, 


instead of imaging the soft and peaceable stream, it 


| shadows forth as in Isabel's, the first emblem of a 


“ Torrent, loud thund’ring in its might.” 

And was such a love as deeply requited ? was it cen- 
tred on an equal or congenial spirit? When the for- 
mer question would force itself on her mind, the sup- 
pressed heaving of her bosom, the long and anxious 
revery of thought, and, finally, the doubling sigh gave 
back to the startling query, an almost sadly boding fear. 

“Weak as I am,” she would exclaim, in those 
moments of bitter doubt, “in loving Lester Clifford, 
thank Heaven it is unknown to all save Him, the 
searcher of every heart; and without heeding the 
voice of reason, that the daily cherishing so dangerous a 


feeling within, might twine, in time, around her the 


fatal leash of her own destruction, she unhesitatingly 
yielded to its influence, and would not, because she 
blindly cared not to be extricated, if the hand and 
power of self government were to effect her freedom. 
Lester Clifford combined every requisite and blan- 
dishment calculated to win the affections of a woman, 
without being one of those gossamer flutterers, found in 
constant dalliance on her every nod and bend of will. 
He left H when quite young, to reap the advanta- 
ges of a continental education, though previous to his 
departure, young as he was, busy rumor had assigned 
him to Isabel as her devoted champion, in all the knight 
errantry of Cupid’s powerful kingdom. Being on inti- 
mate terms with Emma, his sister, they were constantly 
thrown together during that period, but whatever may 
have been his feelings then, his uncommon maturity of 
judgment and correct observations of human nature, 
counselled a prudent reserve on his part, rarcly exer- 
cised by one of his years. Isabel, who was therefore igno- 
rant of his heart would have sacrificed every thing to 
have been assured that he loved her, but conjecture was 
all she had for the basis of her affection. As time wore 





away in his absence, ali surmises were gradually lost in 


oblivion; the increasing eclat of Miss Legard's successful 


career as a belle, soon banished all early prophecies 


| respecting Lester Clifford, her youthful lover, giving 


room for those of riper years amd more solid pretension. 
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To be admired and loudly extelled by the male sex, was 
sufficient guarantee for the shafts of ‘‘ lean-faced envy,” 
and in her 


brilliant but dangerous position, found herself the un- 
But she was too 


malice from her own, therefore Isabel 


lucky target for the aim of such. 
independent and ensconced in self esteem to be affected 


by the mere assertions of being a “ vain, arrogant belle, 


the proudest and most callous coquette,”’ and her slan- 
P 1 


derers who were too “ soft and buzzing, like sickly moths, 
with their stealing venom,” ever shrunk from person- 
ally confronting her with their opinions, consequently, 
Isabel moved on in her own prescribed course of action, 
feared by such, not deigning to look down from her 
evry of conscious superiority, on their detracting efforts, 
and warmly loved by those with whom her own high 
spirit sought communion. 

The name of Lester Clifford was loudly gazetted as 
the highest graduate, the favored son of genius, at these 
several seats of learning where he had become an aspi- 
rant for collegiate honors, and atter an absence of many 
, with fame’s fresh ever- 





long years, he returned to H 
green wreathing his manly brow, and the glad conscious- 
ness of victory radiating his noble face with a beauty 
which the happiest imagery of a Guido’s pencil might 
have envied. Again was the old song of his early 
attachment to Isabel revived, as day after day found him 
in her presence; deeply had she treasured every mark 
of distinction, every breath of applause, which were 


bestowed on him ere his return, and oh! when they had 


met—when her beating heart became sensible that bis | 


admiring eye still wooed her to discourse as in olden 
time—how difficult was the mastery over her feelings 
when she endeavored to assume an outward calm when 
such tumult reigned within, when such agitating emotions 
shot up from the long slumbering waters of that deep, 
devoted love, incipient in youth, but fearfully matured 
by time, and her own ungovernable nature. 

Lester was an only son, the pride and hope of his 
fond and wealthy mother, who, to ensure his remaining 
with her constantly, lavished on him every tenderness, 
offering every inducement that affection could suggest. 
To see him united to lsabel, was the end and aim of all 
her thoughts, for then would be accomplished this 
desired finale of her wishes- But to all her hints on the 
subject, he seemed perfectly indifferent, and when the 
hope of soon seeing him take the firat step towards 
settling in life, that of marriage, was expressed by the 
anxious mother, there was evidently seen a cloud of 
melancholy to pass over his open, handsome counte- 
nance. ‘Towards Isabel, he observed, if possible, more 
mystery of conduct—always devoted to her society, fre- 
quently declaring his admiration of her fascinating 
powers—acknowledging her the most beautiful and 
gifted woman he had geen in foreign as well as in his 
own land, yet, farther than this, his lips had not breathed 
to her any sweet ussurance of a tenderer sentiment, and 
she, as well as many others, was involved in the maze 
of perplexed suspicion. 

About this period of wonderment, regarding his posi- 


tion with Isabel, Ida Norman, an old school friend of || retired part of H 
'] fortune-teller’s dwelling. The path she was tracking, 


, kad soon to her the tide 





Emma Lester's, visited H 
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| something pleasingly serious. 
pectedly, the sudden departure of Lester, to locate him- 
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of conjecture rapidly turned, because of Lester’s marked 


enjoyment of her society. Still it was almost impossible 


|to believe that one like him, could love such a girl, 


who, save her pretty face, possessed very few of those 
attractions he had often declared necessary to enlist his 
affections, and though it must be confessed it was an 
ondit on Jove’s tapis, that caused no little surprize in 
the vigilant police of match-makers, breakers, and 
sundry candidates for a marriage settlement in the busy 
of H 
incredulous 
from time immemorial, the truism of loving, or choosing 





town , yet there were some who were not 


as to its truth, for all over the world, and 


our opposites, has been verified with thousands more 
wrapped in conscious dignity, and vaunting higher 
expectations than Lester Ciifford. How many like 
Desdemona, can see all that is lovely in an uncomely 


visage, whilst theirs may be of Nature’s proudest model ! 


| How ofien doth learning forget its lore, to love a weak 


and stinted intellect: virtue ally herself with vice and 
fame, so oft’ seek out the lowly and obscured! Thus 
are life and mankind made up of strange contrarieties, 
and however preposterous this truth may seem, at first, to 
one ignorant of the great book of human nature, yet, to 
him who has read further than its title page, ne contra- 
diction of action or epinion, appears too absurd for 
belief. 

From Isabel, this unexpected and surprisipg news was 
not long withheld, accompanied by various exclama- 


tions of “‘ Well, who would have thought it’’—as it 


was faithfully retailed ; notwithstanding which, matters 
seemed to progress most smoothly with the supposed 


lovers—nothing daunted by the curious eye of the said 


watchful police, and promised to speedily eventuate in 
When Jo! most unex- 


self in one of our southern cities, put to flight all imme- 
diate developements, and to the gaping astonishment of 
every one, he had taken leave of family, friends, early 
associations, and of Isabel, ere their awakened curiosity 
on so important a subject had been fully gratified. But 
ambition was a passion as exacting in the bosom of 


| Lester, as love, and rightly judging his already gained 


laurels would soon wither if he inactively rested un them 
much longer, he determined to enter at once the clash 
and clatter of a professional career, in which he would 


| procure a more stable renown, than that resulting from 


the advantages of education or collegiate application. 
About this time, Alice Fairfield became united to 
Douglas Aubery, which event severed another bond of 
early affection from Isabel's heart, and as it has been 


| brought before our view, we will continue to follow the 


| web of these circumstances of ber life, which, when har 
_vassed by suspicions of unrequited love, the memory of 
' desolated friendship, and in hours of almost misanthro- 


| pic gloom, Isabel regarded it as one wrought with 


| mingled yarn, of good and ill together.” 
| It was some months after the marriage of Alice, when 
/one evening, a tall figure, evidently habited incog, was 


\seen rapidly wending her course to that lonely aod 


, known as the direction to the 
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led one in its devious windings, fur from the busy bum!’ 


and mart of the town, which was so very suspicions in its 
aspect and desolate contiguity, that few would have had 
the intrepidity to venture in it alone. But the person 
we have alluded to, evidently appeared to court solitude, 
and to pass unrecognized as she quickly pursued her, 
way; and after casting a hasty glauce around, to be 
assured that no one was near, she paused, opened her 
hood, to catch breath, and rally departing courage ; 
then with renewed velocity she emerged into a pathway 
rendered almost impassable by the rank weeds and over- 
hanging boughs of tall saplings. This soon broke off into 
a small clearing, in the centre of which, stood Dame 
dittered 


somewhat from those which the imagination would pic- 


Moxey’s hut, whose outward appearance 
ture as inhabited by sybils of old, fer, instead of unclean 
poverty, all was comfortable and neat around the lowly 
dwelling; well trained shrubbery bloomed on each side 
of the door, forming a rustic arbor before it, and looking 
like a cultivated oasis amidst that vast desert of chilling 
loneliness. Despicable as Dame Moxey’s livelihood 
was, it had secured to her many of this world’s comforts, 
her fame having spread far and wide as being wonder- 
fully successful in her prognosticks, and it was not uncom- 
mon for even grave or sceptical heads, to seek a consul- 
tation with one of such unerring foresight. The hut was 
situated on the brow of a bill, overlooking a deep ravine, 
down which rushed a roaring waterfall, the noise of 
whose dashing force seemed fearfully to increase the 
wildness and desolation of the spot; a thick wood skirted 
the level side, through which the female had traversed 
with so much hesitating caution. It was near the 
middle of autumn; Summer had resigned her sceptre 
unusually early, judging from the rapid thinning of the 
foliage, and the beautiful green was scarcely percepti- 
ble among the sombre and russet hues of so early a 
season. That dreariness and barrenness which always 
pervades nature at the time when “ leaves begin to fall,” 
seemed sensibly to strike an answering echo—a com- 
mingling of the like fate in the bésom of the iacog, as 
she cast her eye down the ravine’s horrible dark depth, 
then heaving a long drawn sigh, she closely drew her 
hood over her face, and knocked softly at the door. It 
was some time ere any one answered her summons; at 
last a smiling little girl admitted her, saying her “ grand- 
mother would soon attend to the lady.” 

“Will I have to wait much longer? I have walked 
very far, and it is growing late,” inquired a fluttering, 
but sweet voice from the hood. 

“TI reckon not,” returned the girl; grandmother has 


had a good many to visit her lately, and thinking it was 


LE eae on 


such a gloomy evening, no one would be here, she went 
a little way into the woods; but it is now time for her 
return,”’ 

The female arose, and paced the room with great 
impatience, which caused the girl to look inquiringly at 


) ber, as she left the room to seek her grandmother. 


Then as if giving vent to oppressive thought, she 
) exclaimed—“‘ How Alice would ridicule me for my 
present foolishness ; indeed, I own it a weak stratagem, 
that Isabel Legard should resort to this, as a means of 
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resolving suspense into a certainty, But I confess I am 
half imbued with superstition, for who lives that is 
entirely freed from it? Though some are wise, and 
confident enough to assert the weak trait belongs alone 
to the erring, conscience-stricken or ignorant, yet I know 
there are few who do not yearn to penetrate hidden 
things—who do not fee! a desire to look beyond mortal’s 
ken—and very few who would not be more or less affect- 
ed by the voice of prophecy. Yes, I am resolved to 
prove if there be the shadow of truth, or its semblance, 
in this old woman’s knowledge of the past, present, or 
future. She cannot know me unless I doff my disguise, 
and, if she should give me a bare hint of my love for 
Lester, as also what will be its sequel, great Heaven! 
I would worship her power, for only that of divination 
can belong to her. Oh, Lester, Lester, what trial, what 
ordeal would I not encounter, could I but ascertain the 
truth, even though it falls blasting on my heart—this 
gnawing suspense is a thraldom too insupportable for a 
love like mine.” 

The step of some one approaching, interrupted her 
passionate soliloquy, and breathlessly she awaited the 
expected interview with the foreteller of destinies. 
Following the little girl with a firm step, and erect, but 
enveloped head, Isabel Legard entered the place of 
mysteries, Dame Moxey’s council chamber. At a small 
table sat an old woman of pleasing countenance; the 
clear sparkle of her round grey eye betokened a keen 
perception, her broad open brow gave signs of no ordi- 
nary intellect. Before her luy certain symbols of her 
mystic office, and from the determined importance of 
her manner, she seemed fully assured of the truth and 
power of her knowledge. In a voice of condescending 
kindness, she welcomed Isabel, saying— 

“Well, fuir lady, I perceive you desire to pierce, 
through me, the veil of your future destiny. What would 
you first know ?”’ 

For a moment a shade of incredulous scorn might 
have been seen to pass over the concealed brow of 
Isabel, and her eye to flash a defying sternness on the 
self-complacency of the old woman. It was with a 
haughty calmness, therefore, that she stood unmoved, 
revolving what to say, but soon arousing herself, she 
proudly replied— 

“ Think not I seek you here, entirely believing 
your orgies and incantations can,materially affect my 
future fate, but having heard something of your skill, 
[ resolved to test its truth and extent. Come’see (hold- 
ing out her hand with a mocking solemnity of manner) 
what thine eye of immortal wisdom detects in these 
speaking lines.” 

Dame Moxey gazed steadfastly on the delicate and 
beautiful palm before her, then slowly raising her eyes, 
as if endeavoring to penetrate the disguise of her visi- 
tor’s face, said slowly 

“ Lady, I know full well, at this moment you despise 
the wisdom which judges of that not plainly visible to 
every eye and mind, but scoffing as is your manner, 
there lingers within you a sickening dread of the future. 
I know you not, but in your hand I detect the shadows 
of coming darkness—a few gleams of sunshine will shoot 
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athwart its murky gloom, but they will be briefer than 
the ‘ summer evening’s lightning.’ I see one little star 
— its light will shine o’er your pathway but a short while, 
then leave you to grope in a greater durkness from its 
have twinkled thereon. That star is Love, but gathering 
storms of adversity and disappointment will cause it to 
sink behind the horizon of hope. 
lady ?”’ 


She paused for Isabel's answer. 


Are you satisfied, fair 


A deathly pale- 
ness had overspread her face, her heart had actually 
“Fear held her mute,” and never 
had the haughty Isabel Legard seemed so dismantled of 


become pulseless. 


her robe of self-possession. But regaining, in a few 
moments, the usual mastery of her feelings, she ear- 
nestly desired a more unambiguous divination of her 
destiny in a tone of less bantering disbelief. 

“You say the star of Love will shine over my path- 
way—will it borrow no light from another, to make me 


blessed? Dropping your metaphor, can you tell me 


whether I now love any particular one, and if my love | 


will be requited ?” 

A pack of cards, of curious form and devices, was 
placed in her hand to cut. 
tended het palm, the old woman continued— 


She obeyed, and again ex- 
“Do you love? As the earth does the grateful 
showers of Heaven, and the invigorating sun—as the 
flowers the refreshing dew, and the swift-winged bird 
Will 


your love be returned?”’ the hand of Isabel trembled, a 


its nest, so do you him, whom thou now lovest. 


smile played over the old woman’s face as she contin- 
ued. 
ere yoy will behold the star of companionship. 
tread a path of thorns and briars, strewed therein by 
doubt and suspense, but the glimmering of another will 
be seen, though its light will prove an ignis fatuus to 
hope, because Folly and Disappointment will cause it to 
be blotted from che hemisphere of your heart! Lady, I 
can read no farther.” 

Isabel, in silence, for words were beyqnd her com- 
mand, left the fortune-teller’s with a heart vibrating 
with the echo of the unwelcome prediction, and sunk 
in the abyss of fearful gloom, she retraced her steps 
homewards. 

How wisely hath it been ordained by an all-just and 
merciful providence, that man should remain ignorant of 
that parchment of Fate which He alone holds in His 
hand, for were it unrolled to him by a divine power, 
what a fiery scourge knowledge would be—how life 
would be cursed and rebbed of that sweetness which a 
blissful ignorance of impending woe fails not to cast 
around it. And, if the prophecies of a mortal being so 
often cause the strongest of minds to quiver with despair- 
ing belief, how would they stand before the revealings of 
Divinity ! 

Isabel's bulwark of self-superiority and pride for once 
tottered, warning her that she, so strong in her own 
strength, might at last fall the unresisting victim of a 
misguided and morbid passion. She heeded not the 
threatening storm, for the winds had arisen from their 
noenday slumbers, and were whirling around the sear 
and yellow leaves with all the fury of an autumnal gust. 
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| It was with dificulty Isabel could retain her cloak around 


leaning abstractedly against the window, with her cloak 
| still hanging around her shoulders. 


| away without seeing you.” 
“A few more seasons of loneliness will intervene || 
You will | 


| turning to her maid, desired to be left alone, as she was 


‘usual in arranging the room; at last she ventured to 


somewhat arrested. 











~ ——_—- 





her shivering person, and even when the storm burst 





forth, she regarded it not, so much sunk was she in 
her thoughts, nay, although the shades of a dark 
night had rapidly surrounded the earth, her invincible 
spirit had not quailed on the way, nor had she for one 
moment revolved in her mind the improper hazard of 
being abroad at that late hour, but whenever the love of 
adventure spurred on her energies, Isabel rarely con- 
sulted the world’s opinion, or succumbed to its gen- 
eral rule. Alone, and in the solitude of her own cham- 
ber, on that night, were the repinings of her despon- 
ding mind given vent to, for it was ever there, and 
there only, the happy sunshine of her brow vanished 















‘neath the heavy pressure of despairing doubt, and it was 





no small source of pleasure to her proud bosom, that 





jts narrow limits shielded her from the cold observation 
of those with whom she daily felt it impossible to tame 
her nature into companionship. 

Repeated. knocks had been made at her door, but 
they fell on a senseless ear; finally the intruder entered 
without a bidding, fearing something had befallen her 
Farish started to see the pale face of Isabel 










mistress. 







“I beg pardon, Miss Isabel. I feared you were not 
well, for I have almost shook the house with my loud 
knocks. My mistress has looked in vain for you, so 
Miss Norman and the strange gentleman had to go 









“Did you say, Farish, that Ida Norman has called 
here ? How glad I am I did not see her, for her looks, 
of late, have become too triumphant for my proud def- 
ance,”’ murmured Isabel, as if speaking to herself, then 









indisposed. But Farish evidently wished to unfold 


something on her mind, and seemed more dilatory than 







drop a few hints, blending Miss Norman’s name, with 4 
knowing shake of her head as she concluded. 

“] think as how I can see through some few things, 
especially about she and Mr. Lester, how hard she tries 
Isabel’s attention was 







to catch him in love with her.” 





How could you know any thing about Miss Norman ort 
her love affairs, Farish?” said she, her face slightly 
flushed, and expressing a quickly roused curiosity. 

“Why, you see, my lady, I am very thick with Jane, 







her maid, who tells me strange things about her—how 





many letters she gets from Mr. Lester, and says she 
takes a long time to read them; then she sometimes 
cries over them, when she writes back to him. I hope 
my lady will not mention what I have tuld her, for Jane 
says her mistress would discharge her, if she caught het 







tattling.”’ 

“You need not fear me; and I caution you not 
meddle with any lady's privace matters,” returned Isabel, 
reprovingly, “besides, I dare say Jane is wrong abou! 
the letters being from Mr. Clifford. Miss Norman be 
a brother—they may be from him.” 

“Oh no,” said Farish, very knowingly, “Jane ca? 
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read, and says she has carried many a one to the office. 
I reckon, too ’’—here she stopped, and putting her hand 
into her pocket, drew forth a letter, saying, with some 
hesitation, “‘ I’ve seen a few, for here is one Miss Ida 
got the other day, and because it was misplaced, she 


flew into such a passion with Jane, who, when it was_ 


found, gave it to me, that I might let you see it. Jane 
says, too, that her mistress may conniver as she 


chooses, but but Mr. Lester dont, and wont love any. 


body but you.” 

The garrulity of Farish had given rise to various feel- 
ings in Isabel’s bosom, that of vexation at her maid’s sup- 
posing she would, through her, or any one else, pry into 
Miss Norman’s affairs and an irrepressible desire to see the 
letter, mingling with that of a newly sprung hope at the 
consoling surmises of Jane, even though the pleasurable 
conviction had originated with one so entirely incapable 
of a correct judgment. Isabel took the offered letter, 
and sternly reprimanding Farish for her officious interfe- 


rence, said hastily, “I will immediately return it to Miss | 


Norman myself, as I have no doubt its loss has dis- 
tressed her not a little. Henceforth I charge you to 
keep silent with Jane, for a meddling tongue in a maid, 
should be severely punished, and despised by her mis- 


tress.”” 


Farish, much surprized at this unexpected rebuke, | 


left the room as she was bid. Isabel was alone with the 
tempter, for it was in vain to silence and restrain the 
voice of curiosity, though that of honor kept it at bay. 


A popular author has said, ‘‘ We ponder and give much | 


meditation over different lines of our conduct, while 
calm, imperturbable Fate stands by, ’till the appointed 
moment, and without inquiring the result, decides the 
matter for us.” Thus was it with Isabel, as she turned 
the fatal letter over and over, compressing it tightly within 
ber hands, and then laying it down, irresolute how to act 
amidst that fearful combat of natural impulse with noble 
restraint, until, at last, after in vain urging her mind to 


th- point of firm resistance, she, with a desperate deter- | 


mination, hurriedly opened it. 
“ My dearest Ida.” Isabel’s eye grewdim. “I send 
you enclosed, my promised miniature.” She could read 


no more, for the letters hissed as burning brands, blind- | 


ing her vision, and with a sickening heart she crushed 
the letter vehemently in her clenched hand, then sinking 
on her knees, wildly exclaimed— 

“Oh, God! thou hast commanded thy creatures to 
cherish none other idols before thee; justly am J pun- 
ished for the sinful excess of my heart's idolatry.” But 
though this was a stroke acknowledged just, and deeply 
felt, yet it humbled not the proud and arrogant heart of 
Isabel, nor was it in the attitude of a contrite pleader 


for Divine grace or protection, that she appeared before 
her Creator in that moment of reckless grief; conse- | 


quently, no light from the throne of Merey beamed over 


the dark desolation of her stricken spirit. It was not 


long, though, that Isabel yielded to such violent indul- | 


gence of her feelings. Starting suddenly on her feet, as 
if imbued with revived hope, a smile of bitter contempt 
eurled her blanched lip, as she slowly murmured—* So, 
Lester Clifford, they say, love's another. Ha! ha—and 
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does the fond and foolish Ida Norman think to dash the 
cup of Isabel Legard’s life with the gall of defeated 
expectation—the hated drug of hopeless love? Will 
such as she dare to compete with me, wresting from me 
his love, which bath ever been my heart's cherished idol ? 
No, no, it cannot, shall not be,’’ and then would there 
settle a rigid determination over the haughty Isabel's 
face, seeming to bid defiance to all decrees of Fate, all 
consequences of chance, so long as she thought to harass 
and circumvent them by ker power. From that time, 
Isabel resigned herself to a sceptical delusion and disbe- 
lief of the justice of Providence—of Fis righteous will 
and way, and, like the reckless mariner, she cared not 
whither her bark of life was directed, now that no 
anchor of Hope moored it in the haven of desired 
happiness. 

She was somewhat aroused from this lethargic indif- 





ference by the departure of Ida Norman from H . 


for Lester’s place of residence, where it was confidently 

rumored they would soon be united. Being also the 
resident city of Alice and Douglas, who had frequently 
urged Isabel to visit them, she suddenly determined 
that their cordial invitation would no longer be rejected, 
and forthwith Alice was apprised of her intentions in a 

long and mockingly joyous letter, concluding thus— 


“ By the by, our old friend, Lester Clifford, it is said, will 
soon marry Ida Norman. I suppose you see him often? 
when you again have that pleasure, present my congratula- 
tions, with a wish that the interesting ceremony may be 
pestponed until my arrival in your far famed city.” 


The lapse of a week or so, brought an answer from 
the affectionate Alice, breathing the most delighted 
assurances of happiness at again seeing one so dearly 
loved: that part relative to Isabel's concluding ques- 
tion, ran thus— 

“ Lester seems toiling the steep and craggy path of renown 
with too much eager assiduity, to have ou hand so important 
an affair as a matrimonial one. We see him occasionally, and 
not having heard any thing of his affair de coeur with Ida 
lately, I concluded it was a mere on dit, or passing faney. I 
have commissioned Douglas to announce your coming, when, 


no doubt, Ida, and even fame, his preseut mistress will be 
forgotten.” 


How gratefully these words soothed the tremor of 
Isubel’s heart, but the delightful train of thought which 
they suggested, was very soon dissipated, when other 
more convincing proofs of the opposite to Alice’s san- 
guine expectations, pressed heavily on memory. 
| The meeting of the friends was full of joy—it was a 
moment of sweet and overflowing friendship ; no cloud 
seemed to hang over the brow of Isabel, no painful remi- 
niscence damped her feelings, when, again, with that 
merry companion of the happy past. and Alice beheld 
with gladness no change in the bright face of her she 
, had with sorrow oft suspected, to be one in whom 


“ Many a with’ring thought lies hid, not lost 
In smiles that least befit, though worn the most.” 
* . * * *. * 
“By Jove ! Lester, what a splendid queen-like girl 
|| we are meeting with Mrs. Aubery. Verily she is 
altogether new ; quite a strange bird, just winged away 
! fron Paradise. Look, whocan she be, for methinks she 


| seems to recognize you?” Said Frank Howard to his 
‘companion. But before he could reply, the ladies had 
| approached toc near. As they gracefully turned aside 
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for them to pass, Lester, witha crimsoned face, touched 


his hat, then with great confusion answered his friend, 


“It is Miss Legard, of whom you've heard me speak 


so often; she does indeed deserve your appellation of 


queenly, for she reigns supreme in my native village, and 
uny one might feel proud to own her ucquaintance,”’ 
Frank's mischievous eye dwelt suspiciously on Lester's 
face as he banteringly said, 
“Ah, ha! 


confusion, is ‘ proof as strong as holy writ.’ 


Clifford, I scent the trail now, for your 
Besides, I 
thought the lady's face rather a tell tale one, from both 
of which manifest signs, I shrewdly suspect you have 
aspired to a little stronger footing than mere friendly 
acquaintance. I suppose too, she had the dear discretion 
and good taste to send you away like some whining cur? 
Am I right, also that this is the reason you so sed ilously 
avoid the fair of our own far famed city?” 

“ Not exactly, Frank, though I must plead guilty to 
your suspicion of being an aspirant for something more 
than her friendship, yet I cannot to the kind dismissal 
you hint at. Yes, I freely confess to you, were I not 
trammelled as you know I am, to-morrow, nay this very 
moment, would find me at Isabel Legard’s feet. But 
"tis vain to think or dream of such an act, for I know, 
were she apprised of a//, then indeed would I be spurned 
as a cur from her presence.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense, Lester, a truce to such squeamish 
honor-sick notions. I really theught you were more a 
man of the world, than to permit a foolish entanglement 
with a mochinating artful foreigner, to come between you 
and happiness. I am sure if Miss Legard, or any of her 
sex, receive and bestow their love only on the unerring 
and sober, a plaguy number of old maids would throng 
the world; and Heaven jorbid any increase of that 
already staple commodity in this part of the country.” 

“Ah! Frank! congenial as we may be in the firmness 
of our friendship, yet you look with different eyes on 
certain things, to what ldo. There was a time when it 
would have been my greatest pride to win and wear the 
love of Isabel, nor is this cherished desire now abated, 
yet sooner than I would offer her this heart, burdened 
with that despicable indiscretion, without freely disclos- 
ing all, (which disclosure I shrink from,) I would blot 
her from memory forever, though the gloom of the durkest 
night should settle on my soul. No, in a moment w hen 
I might have yielded to the whisperings of hope, that 
mine was not a vain love, I fled as one stricken and tried 
from the tempter, and now, again am I sorely tested; I 
knew she was in the city, but have scrupulously avoided 
meeting her, thinking to leave here very shortly on |) 
business.” Lester's voice sunk into the cadence of 
despair as he paused. 

“ And do you suppose this can always be the state of 
your mind and resolution Clifford? Ifso, I congratulate 
you on your blissful prospects of a single destiny; but I 
don’t despair of its proving a Benedictine resolution at | 
last; the magic power of your enchantress will very| 
likely dissolve into thin air such erroneous determinations, 
causing you to echo a hearty amen to that wise bachel- | 
or's soliloquy. I think she looked very Beatrice-like a 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE, 


| she bent her haughty and majestic head. Does she in 
| any way resemble that fair sprite, Lester?” 

‘Somewhat, being pretty well spiced with pride and 
firmness of purpose, but both of which I admire, for you 
know I have peculiar opinions about what constitutes a 
loveable woman, and never have thought such too mas- 
culine to unite with gentleness or feminine softness in 
one character. I am confident were 1 to jeopardize my 
resolves by yielding to the enticementof Jsabel’s society 
that my fate would indeed be similar, as you already 
predict to the vainly panoplized Benedict, but the first 
step proving so successful, the second will not be less 
so.”’ 

“Come, come, Lester away with such nonsense, [ 
have no patienee with your well-delivered homily of 
prudence and monastic ideas of life. What say you to my 
challenge of an introduction to Miss Legard? You have 
frequently desired me to call upon you for friendship’s 
favors, so now I'll test your sincerity. Suppose we turn 
about and follow her, it is now a ‘ witching time’ of the 
evening to mellow down your misogynistic feelings, as 
Boaster would say.” 

Firmly as Lester had vaunted his determinations, yet 
strange to say, he soon found himself yielding tothe wish 
of his friend, and in a short time they were both seen 
ascending the steps of Douglas Aubery’s splendid 
mansion. 

Withont pausing to undergo that inward arraignment 
of honor before conscience, which Lester deemed 
unswerving, and Frank had cavilled at in their /é/e atete, 
the former soon became conscivus that the stream of 
irresistible inclination was rapidly sweeping aWay the 
strength of those resolves on which were vainly grounded 
his future course of life, as he daily sought the presence 
Most 


wonderfully, too, had a change come over the spirits of 


of her who had so long swayed his every thought. 


Isabel, when she again listened to the soul enchanting 
eloquence of Lester Cliffurd’s converse, and her eye 
rested on the expression of that face which had, from 
the earliest recollection been to her the perfection of a 
poet’s imagery or an artist’s conception. The shadow 
which had so threatenipgly hung o’er her in his absence, 
seemed passed away, the dark wing of jealous suspicion 
no longer flapped its broad pinion o’er ber naturally con- 
fiding but impetuous soul, and truly did she feel that the 
bliss of that moment swallowed up all memory of the 
past. ; 

“How is this Lester,” said Douglas Aubery, one 


'evening, as he handed him a newspaper, “‘ that you've 


played truant to Madame Rumour’s foresight, and 
Saunders has, after all, carried off the pretty Miss 
Norman?” 

Isabel fixed her scrutinizing eye on Lester as he read 
aloud the marriage elopement of yesterday, but no trace 


|of a more than common-place interest was seen in his 


face, and laying it down, calmly remarked, 
“Such is the finis I anticipated from the obstinate 


Then 


course of opposition pursued by her parents.” 


looking steadfastly at Ieabel, as if by way of an explana- 
tion. “I was the intimate and confidential friend of 


Saunders in the affair, and forced by the claims of past 
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services from him to play the proxy of lover whilst she | 


When I came here, circum- 


stances also compelled me to assume the responsibili- 


was on a visit to my sister. 


ties of postman, enclosing and receiving letters, (just 
then Isabel’s cheek grew flushed,) and though my co- 
operation seemed to sanction her filial disobedience, 
yet I withheld not my warning admonitions, even when 
fulfilling my duty as a friend towards Saunders, leaving 


the result with the individual parties.” 


Joy is oft as inimical to rest as sorrow, and its excite- | 


ment to such a nature as Isabel Legard’s, proved that 
night, far more banishing to the restoring influence of 
sleep, than the wild agony of that hour, when she was 
forced to doubt Lester’s love, and her own heart to 
hopelessly 


“Turn and feed on the excess 
Of its deep, deep bitterness.” 


| former guests of her bosom. 


The expectation of Alice, that Ida, fame, and every | 


thing else would be forgotten, seemed verging to a| 


rapid fulfilment, in the increasing devotion of Lester 
Clifford to Isabel; nor was it possible that he should 
remain insensible to 


“——-Those thousand looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart.” 


ever speaking in the face of her he so loved! The 


| voice singing. 


conflict between present and former feelings was too | 


great to endure any longer, finally the struggle ceased, | 


the latter were vanquished, and Lester felt nerved with 
a resolution to declare that very evening his love. 
““Yes,”’ exclaimed he, throwing down a book on 
whose page his eye had listlessly dwelt; “Frank has 
very correct notions about things in general. 


I'll for | 


once take his advice, it is folly to cast away the boon || 


of a happy love, because of such fastidious ideas of that 


hated indiscretion. I cannot live if I lose Isabel.” 


When the heaving bosom, the suffused face o'er || 


which passed the bright flush of untold happiness, and 
the trembling voice of Isabel gave back the answer- 
ing depth of feeling to Lester’s passionate avowal of 
love, a slight shade succeeded the rapture expressed 
in his for a moment, banishing the glowing impress of 
blissful joy from his countena Great was that 
mental restraint which withhek n from dashing to 
the earth in such an hour, his own cherished hopes, 
by a confession of the dread whole; but selfish desires 
prevailed, and suppressing a sigh of vain remorse, 
Lester resigned himself to the ecstacy of requited affec- 
tion, 4 

Their fefe @ tete was interrupted by the entrance 
of a servant who placed in his hand a billet, directed 
in the delicate style of a female’s writing, the contents 
of which agitated him so fiercely, that his face became 


pallid and ghastly, causing Isabel to anxiously enquire |) 


why he was so terribly alarmed. 
“Tt does indeed contain some unexpected informa- 
tion,” replied he, endeavoring to appear careless, 


which compels me te leave you for a time, but now | 
that I know and feel you are mine, Isabel, what need | 


I fear. God alone sees how inexpressibly dear you are 


| 
| 
| 


LOVE. 


He was gone, and Isabel was left, wondering and 
She sat for some time, musing on the strange 
The night was not far spent, its fair 


alone. 
emotion of Lester. 
queen had just arisen from her bed of repose, and was 
tracing her silvery course through the calm blue vault 
above, bathing the green earth in a flood of soft and 
melancholy light. Gently raising the window, which 
extended to the floor, opening into a small balcony, 
around which the choicest flowers bloome’|, Isabel 
stepped out, and leaning against its ballustrade, looked 
long and anxiously in the direction her lover had taken. 
A misgiving fear, a boding sadness seemed to hold her 
in durance, though but a few moments before hope’s 
joyful reality had bid defiance to the intrusion of these 
Attributing her feelings 


| perhaps to the fickle reaction of fallible nature, she 
| resolved to think alone of Lester’s love and future happi- 


ness. When thus yielding to the dreamy influence of 
such thoughts, mellowed by the holy calm of a night 
calculated to woo the most stricken soul from its deepest 
sorrow—her ear was startled by a sweet and mournful 
She listened to catch the words. 
“Lady, oh! lady beware, 

There’s danger surrounding thee, now; 
Thy lover to another as fair, 


Is bound by an earlier vow. 


‘‘ He wooed her to love, then left her to shame, 
Beguiled her from all she held dear; 

And the scorn of the world, her now blighted name, 
Like a death-kuell fell on her ear. 


“Then lady beware! thine ow y be 
As a flower that is torn by er 

For warm as his vow—"tis faithless to thee, 
And alone thou may’st weep o’er the past.” 

As the voice ceased, Isabel could perceive the figure 
of some one moving cautiously away. She called for 
them to stop, but she was unheeded, and retracing her 
steps to her chamber, she in vain endeavored to solve the 
meaning of that warning serenader, but every conjecture 
was repulsed, and resolving to disclose nothing of what 
had passed when she again met Lester,—her anxious 
spirit was soon wandering in dreams of a brighter world 
though it was vague and shadowy. 

The time for Isabel’s return home drew near, whither 
Lester would soon follow to claim her as his own, for 
“weal or woe.” But a few more evenings were left for 
the present enjoyment of love’s sweet interchange of 
thought and feeling, when they again sat beside the 
balcony window, their world of happiness centering in 
each other. Suddenly Isabel tremblingly touched his 
arm, saying, 

“Hist! listen! do you not hear some one moving 
See, they have stopped. 


through yonder trees ? Let us 


listen and watch, for I like not their stealing actions, 


and these flowers will screen us from all suspicion.” 
The person slowly approached, just then the bough of 

a low tree brushed aside the dark cloak of disguise and 

discovered the slight figure of a female. She threw it 


to me,”’ he added hoarsely, as he pressed upon her | back from her face, and the same low, musical voice, 


pale cheek, his first kiss of love. 


| breathing those omincus words, again broke the still- 
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for them to pass, Lester, witha crimsoned face, touched 
his hat, then with great confusion answered his friend, 

“Tt is Miss Legard, of whom you've heard me speak 
so often; she does indeed deserve your appellation of 
queenly, for she reigns supreme in my native village, and 
uny one might feel proud to own ber acquaintance.” 

Frank’s mischievous eye dwelt suspiciously on Lester’s 
face as he banteringly said, 

7 Ah, ha! 


confusion, is ‘ proof as strong as holy writ.’ 


Clifford, I scent the trail now, for your 
Sesides, I 
thought the lady’s face rather a tell tale one, from both 
of which manifest signs, I shrewdly suspect you have 
aspired to a little stronger footing than mere friendly 
acquaintance. [ suppose too, she had the dear discretion 
and good taste to send you away like some whining cur? 
Am I right, also that this is the reason you 80 sedulously 
avoid the fair of our own far famed city?” 

“Not exactly, Frank, though I must plead guilty to 
your suspicion of being an aspirant for something more 
than her friendship, yet I cannot to the kind dismissal 
you hint at. Yes, I freely coufess to you, were I not 
trammelled as you know I am, to-morrow, nay this very 
moment, would find me at Isabel Legard’s feet. But 
"tis vain to think or dream of such an act, for I know, 
were she apprised of al/, then indeed would I be spurned 
as a cur from her presence.” 

“Pooh, nonsense, Lester, a truce to such squeamish 
honor-sick notions. I really theught you were more a 
man of the world, than to permit a foolish entanglement 
with a machinating artful foreigner, to come between you 
and happiness. I am sure if Miss Legard, or any of her 
sex, receive and bestow their love only on the unerring 
and sober, a plaguy number of old maids would throng 
the world; and Heaven forbid any increase of that 
already staple commodity in this part of the country.” 

“Ah! Frank! congenial as we may be in the firmness 
of our friendship, yet you look with different eyes on 
certain things, to what Ido. There was a time when it 
would have been my greatest pride to win and wear the | 
love of Isabel, nor is this cherished desire now abated, | 
yet sooner than | would offer her this heart, burdened 
with that despicable indiscretion, without freely disclos- 
ing all, (which disclosure I shrink from.) I would blot 
her from memory forever, though the gluom of the darkest 
night should settle on my soul. No, in a moment when 
I might have yielded to the whisperings of hope, that 
mine was not a vain love, I fled as one stricken and tried 
from the tempter, and now, again am I sorely tested; 1 | 
knew she was in the city, but have scrupulously avoided 
meeting her, thinking to leave here very shortly on), 
business.” Lester's voice sunk into the cadence of, 
despair as he paused. 

“* And do you suppose this cav always be the state of 
your mind and resolution Clifford? If so, 1 congratulate | 
you on your blissful prospects of a single destiny; but 1 
don’t despair of its proving a Benedictine resolution at 


last; the magic power of your enchantress will very) 
likely dissolve into thin air such erroneous determinations, | 
causing you to echo a hearty amen to that wise bachel- | 
or’s soliloquy. I think she looked yery Beatrice-like al | 


‘ 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE, 





| she bent ‘her haughty and majestic head. Does she in 


} any way resemble that fair sprite, Lester?” 

‘Somewhat, being pretty well spiced with pride and 
firmness of purpose, but both of which I admire, for you 
know I have peculiar opinions about what constitutes a 
loveable woman, and never have thought such too mas- 
culine to unite with gentleness or feminine softness in 
one character. I am confident were I to jeopardize my 
resolves by yielding to the enticementof Isabel’s society 
that my fate would indeed be similar, as you already 
predict to the vainly panoplized Benedict, but the first 
step proving so successful, the second will not be less 
30.”’ 

“‘Come, come, Lester away with such nonsense, I 
have no patienee with your well-delivered homily of 
prudence and monastic ideas of life. What say you to my 
challenge of an introduction to Miss Legard? You have 
frequently desired me to call upon you for friendship’s 
favors, so now I'll test your sincerity. Suppose we turn 
about and follow ler, it is now a ‘ witching time’ of the 
evening to mellow down your misogynistic feelings, as 
Boaster would say.” 

Firmly as Lester had vaunted his determinations, yet 
strange to say, he soon found himself yielding tothe wish 
of his friend, and in a short time they were both seen 
ascending the steps of Douglas Aubery’s splendid 
mansion. 

Withont pausing to undergo that inward arraignment 
of honor before conscience, which Lester deemed 
unswerving, and Frank had cavilled at in their /é/e atete, 
the former soon became conscivus that the stream of 
irresistible inclination was rapidly sweeping away the 
strength of those resolves on which were vainly grounded 


_ his future course of life, as he daily sought the presence 


of her who had so long swayed his every thought. Most 
wonderfully, too, had a change come over the spirits of 
Isabel, when she again listened to the soul enchanting 
eloquence of Lester Clifford’s converse, and her eye 
rested on the expression of that face which had, from 
the earliest recollection been to her the perfection of a 
poet’s imagery or an artist’s conception. The shadow 
which had so threateningly hung o’er her in his absence, 
seemed passed away, the dark wing of jealous suspicion 
no longer flapped its broad pinicn o’er her naturally con- 
fiding but impetuous soul, and truly did she feel that the 
bliss_of that moment swallowed up all memory of the 
past. 

“ How is this Lester,” said Douglas Aubery, one 
evening, as he handed him a newspaper, “ that you've 
played truant to Madame Rumour’s foresight, and 
Saunders has, after all, carried off the pretty Miss 
Norman?” 

Isabel fixed her scrutinizing eye on Lester as he read 
aloud the marriage elopement of yesterday, but no trace 
of a more than common-place interest was seen in his 
face, and laying it down, calmly remarked, 

“Such is the finis I anticipated from the obstinate 
course of opposition pursued by her parents.” Then 
looking steadfastly at Isubel, as if by way of an explana- 
tion. “I was the intimate and confidential friend of 
Saunders in the affair, and forced by the claims of past 
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services from him to play the proxy of lover whilst she 
was on a visit tomy sister. When I came here, circum- 
stances also compelled me to assume the responsibili- 
ties of postman, enclosing and receiving letters, (just 
then Isabel’s check grew flushed,) and though my co- 
operation seemed to sanction her filial disobedience, 
yet I withheld not my warning admonitions, even when 
fulfilling my duty as a friend towards Saunders, leaving 


the result with the individual parties.” 


Joy is oft as inimical to rest as sorrow, and its excite- | 


ment to such a nature as Isabel Legard’s, proved that 
night, far more banishing to the restoring influence of 
sleep, than the wild agony of that hour, when she was 
forced to doubt Lester’s love, and her own heart to 
hopelessly 


“Turn and feed on the excess 
Of its deep, deep bitterness.” 


|| former guests of her bosom. 


The expectation of Alice, that Ida, fame, and every | 


thing else would be forgotten, seemed verging to a 
rapid fulfilment, in the increasing devotion of Lester 
Clifford to Isabel; nor was it possible that he should 
remain insensible to 


“—Those thousand looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart.” 


ever speaking in the face of her he so loved! The || 


conflict between present and former feelings was too. 


great to endure any longer, finally the struggle ceased, | 


the latter were vanquished, and Lester felt nerved with 
a resolution to declare that very evening his love. 


“tab,” 


exclaimed he, throwing down a book on | 


whose page his eye had listlessly dwelt; “Frank has | 


very correct notions about things in general. 


I'll for | 


once take his advice, it is folly to cast away the boon | 


of a happy love, because of such fastidious ideas of that 


hated indiscretion. I cannot live if I lose Isabel.” 


When the heaving bosom, the suffused face o'er || 


which passed the bright flush of untold happiness, and 
the trembling voice of Isabel gave back the answer- 
ing depth of feeling to Lester’s passionate avowal of 
love, a slight shade succeeded the rapture expressed 
in his for a moment, banishing the glowing impress of 
blissful joy from his countena Great was that 


mental restraint which withheld 


m from dashing to | 


the earth in such an hour, his oWn cherished hopes, | 


by a confession of the dread whole; but selfish desires 
prevailed, and suppressing a sigh of vain remorse, 
Lester resigned himself to the ecstacy of requited affec- 
tion. ‘ 


LOVE. 


He was gone, and Isabel was left, wondering and 
alone. She sat for some time, musing on the strange 
emotion of Lester. The night was not far spent, its fair 
queen had just arisen from her bed of repose, and was 
tracing her silvery course through the calm blue vault 
above, bathing the green earth in a flood of soft and 
melancholy light. Gently raising the window, which 
extended to the floor, opening into a small balcony, 
around which the choicest flowers bloomel, Isabel 
stepped out, and leaning against its ballustrade, looked 
long and anxiously in the direction ber lover had taken. 
A misgiving fear, a boding sadness seemed to hold her 
in durance, though but a few moments before hope’s 
joyful reality had bid defiance to the intrusion of these 
Attributing her feelings 
perhaps to the fickle reaction of fallible nature, she 
resolved to think alone of Lester’s love and future happi- 
ness. When thus yielding to the dreamy infiuence of 
such thoughts, mellowed by the holy calm of a night 
calculated to woo the most stricken soul from its deepest 
sorrow—her ear was startled by a sweet and mournful 
voice singing. She listened to catch the words. 
“Lady, oh! lady beware, 

There’s danger surrounding thee, now; 
Thy lover to another as fair, 

Is bound by an earlier vow. 


““ He wooed her to love, then left her to shame, 
Beguiled her from all she held dear; 

And the scorn of the world, her now blighted name, 
Like a death-kuell fell on her ear. 


“Then lady beware! thine ow 





As a flower that is torn by 
For warm as his vow—"tis faith 8 to thee, 

And alone thou may’st weep o’er the past.” 
As the voice ceased, Isabel could perceive the figure 
She called for 
them to stop, but she was unheeded, and retracing her 
steps to her chamber, she in vain endeavored to solve the 


of some one moving cautiously away. 


meaning of that warning serenader, but every conjecture 
was repulsed, and resolving to disclose nothing of what 
had passed when she again met Lester,—her anxious 
spirit was soon wandering in dreams of a brighter world 
though it was vague and shadowy. 

The time for Isabel’s return home drew near, whither 
Lester would soon follow to claim her as his own, for 


“weal or woe.”” But a few more evenings were left for 


the present enjoyment of love’s sweet interchange of 


Their fefe @ fete was interrupted by the entrance | 


of a servant who placed in his hand a billet, directed 
in the delicate style of a female’s writing, the contents 
of which agitated him so fiercely, that his face became 


pallid and ghastly, causing Isabel to anxiously enquire || 


why he was so terribly alarmed. 

“Tt does indeed contain some unexpected informa- 
tion,” replied he, endeavoring to appear careless, 
which compels me to leave you for a time, but now 
that I know and feel you are mine, Isabel, what need 
I fear. God alone sees how inexpressibly dear you are 
to me,”” he added hoarsely, as he pressed upon her 
pale cheek, his first kiss of love. 


| 


thought and feeling, when they again sat beside the 
balcony window, their world of happiness centering in 
each other. Suddenly Isabel tremblingly touched his 
arm, saying, 

“Hist! listen! do you not hear some one moving 
through yonder trees ? Let us 


listen and watch, for I like not their stealing actions, 


See, they have stopped. 


and these flowers will screen us from all suspicion.” 
The person slowly approached, just then the bough of 
a low tree brushed aside the dark cloak of disguise and 


She threw it 
back from her face, and the same low, musical voice, 
| breathing those ominous words, again broke the astill- 
/ 


discovered the slight figure of a female. 





See ae 
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ness of the night. Isabel grasped the arm of him on 
whom she heavily leaned, and gazing wanderingly in his 
panic struck face, tremulously said, 

“ That voice I have heard before, and you too, Lester 
Clifford, for your agitated looks betray you. Speak out, 
it is no time now to indulge in mysteries.” 

But not a word escaped from him, his lips parted only 
to give venttoa deep groan, his arm hung heavily and 
motionless in her hand, as his eye eagerly strained 
towards the spot where stood the mysterious serenader. 
The female slowly raised her finger, then bending 
slightly forward, repeated the first verse and turning 
capidly around, suddenly disappeared. Deadly was the 
silence of that moment—when Isabel, as if aroused from 
some spell bound dream, quickly withdrew herself from 
Lester's feeble support, and with a proud look of injured 
innocence and insulted justice, said in a tone of unnatural 
calmness and decision, which startled even ‘her own ear, 

“Tt is in vain, Lester Clifford, for me to wrestle longer 
against suspicion. There is some wrong working in this 
mystery. I have loved you, you know not how intensely. 
I have listened to your vows of unchanging affection, and 
now, though our union be fixed at no distant period, 
yet sooner than I would ratify those vows before Heaven, 
when all was not clear as noonday in our hearts, I 
would tear your image from my heart, I would sever 
the firmest bond of love, and in unblest loneliness live 
out my days. Speak then I say now, or never, and 
let me still believe you my own, faithful, noble Lester.” 

Isabel had commenced her appeal in a commanding 
voice, but when she ceased, its tones were modulated to 
those of beseeching, anxious love, woman-like, she felt 
the bubblings of that stream within the hearts deep recess, 
whose waters never fail to flow into the channel of ready 
forgiveness, when her affections become its judge. 

In the meanwhile, Lester had seemed to drink in every 
word, and when she paused, he mournfully replied, 

“Yes, Isabel, you might well suspect there exists 
some dread mystery. Oh! that I had been firm to my 
first resolve of confessing the errors of that heart I so 
freely and purely offered, for its present poignancy of self 
reproach would have been perhaps mitigated by your 
noble forgiveness of a youthful folly in one whose years, 
at least, might plead an excuse for his error.”’ 

“Say sin, Lester Clifford,’ cried a voice, and the 
female serenader stood before him. Casting from her 
person the cloak, the delicate, graceful form of a beautiful 
girl, about the age of Isabel, was revealed. Her face of 
marble paleness was brightened by the fire of the darkest 
eye, but its natural expression was of that soft, voluptous 
langour, generally belonging to Italia’s bright daughters; 
her glossy, raven hair, uncaught by the least effort of 
confinement, flowed loosely o’er her finely rounded 
shoulders—her whole appearance seeming to unite the 
most wondrous beauty with a revolting deformity of evil 
passions. With an impetuous gesture she approached 

the petrified Isabel, pointing to Lester, while a horrible 
look of malevolence flashed o’er her face, as she said, 

‘“‘ Yes, lady, I say sin: see, how from his inmost soul 
he crouches ‘neath the glance of one whose deep wrong 


now cries four vengeance. What but guilt shakes that 


proud form, causing that eagle eye to lose its fierceness, 
and that tongue so well accustomed to the honied accents 
of deceit, to become palsied, when I, his wife—yea, 
start not lady, for such I am, who now dares Lester 
Clifford to gainsay its truth.” 

The hissing laugh of a demon passed from her lip as 
she caught the tottering Isabel, who, however, soon 
recovered, aud with the proud composure of one injured 
too sorely for the tongue’s reprvof, cast her haughty eye 
spurningly on him whom she so loved; then as if fearing 
from his stupid agony and death-like silence, that reason 
was forsaking her throne, Isabel approached him, and 
gently laying her hand on his, 

Lester, oh! Lester!” cried she imploringly, “do I 
hear the truth—that I too have been thus cruelly 
wronged?” She turned, pointing to the female, but she 
was gone, and I[sabel’s eye again dwelt beseechingly on 
the face of her betrothed. 

‘¢ To-morrow, Isabel,’’ he answered, whilst a cold 
shudder seemed to pass through his body, “ you shall 
hear all. I go now to seek that fell destroyer of my 
happiness, and if I cannot then prove myself more 
‘sinned against than sinning,’ we meet, but to part for 
ever.” 

She had no time to speak, for he too in a moment had 
disappeared. Alas! how fearfully true Dame Moxey’s 
prediction was realized, for Isabel felt, indeed, as if all 
sunshine was forever banished, leaving her soul to writhe 
in the chaotic darkness of despairing doubt. 

A movement amongst the flowers in the balcony 
window arrested her hearing—and a note, soiled and 
crumpled, fell from the thick leaves of a tall oleander, 
as she parted its branches aside to discover the cause 
of the rustling motion. On opening it she read : 


“If Isabel Legard wishes to hear further confirmation of 
her own and another’s foul wrong from the hand of Lester 
Clifford, she must repair to the lane of lindens in yonder 
street, when the hour bell tolls eleven, and there she shall be 
made sensible of the vast gulf now yawning before her.” 


There mingled strong curiosity with proper ideas of 
her own dignity, in Isabel’s mind, as she hesitated what 
to do; being likewise sensible it would be acting unjustly 
towards Lester, did she permit any other person to 
precede him in his promised explanation of the terrible 
mystery. Notwithstanding all these refiections, her 
natural propensity to heedlessly and _ i:nmediately 
penetrate these things inscrutably veiled, was not to 
be subdued, and she resolved to obey the summons. 
Just as the clock struck eleven, Isabel arrived at 
Linden-lane, (for so it was called,) fully nerved to an 
encounter with any earthly or supernatural being, s0 
unflinching was her purpose wien passion and curiosity 
impelled her will. It was not long ere she saw some 
one approaching, whom she recognized as the mysterious 
female. and with whom but a few hours before she had 
had so fearfula meeting. What an age of misery seemed 
to have been compressed in so brief a space of time. 
Isabel was the first to speak. 

“Well, you perceive I have obeyed the natural impulse 
of a weak nature, and am come to hear what you have to 
say. Keep nothing back that is ¢rue, fur though I am 


woman enough to thus yield to curiosity, you will not 
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find me so, if convinced that Lester Clifford has falsely 
won my affections.”’ 

“Ha! ha!’’ replied she, ‘‘ you may well say he has 
falsely won them, for a holier vow brings him to another, 
which truth shall be proved, if you will fullow and 
patiently hear my story.” 

Isabel did so. Very soon they stopped at a gloomy, 
shattered looking house, when her guide drew forth a 
key from her bosom, and opening the door, ushered her 
intoa large damp room, scantily furnished, and bespeak- 
ing every appearance of the most extreme destitution. 
The female crouched down to blow the expiring embers 
into a fire, then placing a chair befure Isabel, left the 
room, who had scarcely time to indulge in any fears 
respecting the situation which her rash imprudence had 


involved her, when she returned, accompanied by an old 


haggard looking man, whose tattered and miserable con- 


dition plainly told a tale of guilty woe. It was impossi- 
ble to disguise the withering contempt expressed in his 
face, when she named him as her father, and seated 
herself for the recital of her story. 

“T am un Italian by birth; my name is Guilo Ludovic, 
one that can boast of noble descent, and although it 
should have been thus proudly cherished by that lust 
scion of its honors, (pointing tothe old man,) yet, shame 
to say, he has caused it to become now a bandy-ball for 
the world’s scorn. It was under happy circumstances 


that my acquaintance first commenced with Lester Clif- 





ford, then a student in the college of N , and only 
nineteen years of age. Itis useless to tell you [ also was 
very young, for, if I mistake not, the interim of seven 
years, now makes me only one or two your senior. 
Admired and caressed by the gay, dissipated students of 
N 


highly extolled beauty, which, combined with an 


, (where [ was born and reared,) because of my 





excitable pissionate temperament, you will not wonder at 
my vanity and it led me often into the paths of fully and 
indiscretion. I was permitted to enjoy the freedom of 
my own will, unchecked by parental authority, for my 
father was constantly from home, and my mother having 
died when I was an infant, | became the adopted darling 
of a wealthy aunt. By ber I was taught to regard my 
beauty as the most powerful of baits, and when the 
glitter of gold enhanced its brilliancy, you may imagine 
my position, (in my own opinion at least,) was not one 
of ‘the world forgotten or by the world forgot.’ One 
night, as [ was returning from a gay féte, [ heard the 
groans of some person in pain or distress, near our door, 
and calling for a light, we soon discovered a young man 
lying senseless on the ground—I immediately recognized 
the features of the handsome American, for so Lester 
Clifford was called, which fact was no sooner ascertained, 
than my bosom throbbed with exultation, as eve ry artful 
endeavor of mine had strangely failed to ensnare him; 
the consequence was, mny desire of success had greatly 
increased, and I ardently longed fur an opportunity of 
weaving around him the web of my potent influence. 
The time had at last come, and full of designing schemes, 
I ordered the servants to remove him into the house. A 
terrible fever seized his frame, and many a night of 
urtiring vigil did I spend at his couch, during that long 


29 


and stubborn illness. He recovered, to be for ever bound 
to us by the tie of heartfelt gratitude, for nothing short of 
the most careful attention could have ever effected so 
sure a cure in one so stricken by the fierce malaria in 
that part of Italy. At first it was only disappointed 
vanity that urged me on to entrap him, but gradually my 
heart yielded to 2 stronger passion, whose every energy 
was bent on a positive possession, fur I became daily 
sensible of his great superiority to the generality of 
danglers in my train of admirers. Carefully were my 
coils cast about bim, and if my selfish heart was ever 
subdued by the purity of love alone, it was when laid at 


the shrine of Lester Cliffurd’s virtues. In spite of all 


_ however, it was sadly evident he was attached only by 


the fetter of grateful friendship, and though there never 
was a man more secretly and artfully deluded by a 
woman, yet he stained not the bonor of his nature by one 
advance less noble than himself. To patiently wait for 
a change in his feelings, was what my passionate nature 
could not brook, and resolving to ‘hazard all upon the 
one great die,’ I shaped out another more desperate 
course of action, which would inevitably secure him 
mine. My grandmother was well skilled in what was 
then called Egyptian alchymy, and likewise deeply versed 
in many other occult sciences, the practice of which, 
often brought persons under the condemnation of lawful 
justice. But the powerful influence of her high birth 
and immense wealth, had ever shielded her from any 
active prohibition or vigorous sentence, and she, from 
time to time, continued the practice of those forbidden 
arts. From childhood I had been instructed in the 
various preparations of drugs, decoctions and liquids, 
medicinal as well as poisonous. With her then I con- 
sulted how to effect my purpose, by means of such mystic 


knowledge. There was to be a grand gala given by a 





distinguished nobleman in N , the highest patron of 
the college, at which I knew Lester would surely be—it 
was there [ decided to put my scheme into execution— 
and receiving from her the drug with directions how to 
use it, with a beating but resolute heart, I entered the 
gay saloons, ‘the admiring end admired of all.’ Lester 
as usual followed in my wake of attraction. I soon saw, 
that like many of his fellow associates, he was fast 
yielding to the excitement of the hour, a state of feeling 
[ anxiously desired ere my own work of deception was 
commenced. I contrived to beguile him apart from the 
crowd, and with all the wooing blandishments of my 
manner, I discoursed on those themes [ knew always 
inspired him. I dwelt on his far distant native land, 
whose language he had taught me perfectly, and with an 
artful show of sympathy, led him intoa description of his 
own loved home. We wandered through luxuriant 
groves, the delicions fragrance wafted by the soft 
zephyrs of that soul-soothing night, were enough to 
arouse into exstacies the slumbering senses of one 
steeped in dullest inanimation. Finally, perceiving that 
Lester was rapidly veering to the highest point of 
artificial excitement, I proposed visiting the banquet- 
room, where my fell design would receive the stroke of 
fruition. After I had secretly poured the drug into a 
glass, 1 offered it with a challenge for his most gallant 


‘toast. How the name fell startling on my quick ear; 
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and though I had never heard it before or afterwards 


pass from his lips, yet it was as if written with a sun- 


beam on my memory—‘ Isabel Legard, the lovely and 


} 


most loved !’—was his fervent exclamation, as he gaily 


Not daunted by that 


quaffed the sparkling wine. 
evidence of another being pre-eminent in his affections, 
to his 


listened passionate eloquence, 


I exultingly 
although [ knew such would have been bestowed on any 
other, for it proceeded from an imagination bewildered 
and frenzied by other light than that of nature or reason. 
Knowing well the present was my hour, I used every 
of 


crowned with success. 


blandishment word and action—my design was 
Lester Clifford fell at my feet, 


pouring out protestations of offered love. 


I was arriving 
at, but had not exactly gained my object, the enchant- 
ment must be acted out by forging around him the chains 
of lawful wedlock—I therefore proposed an immediate 
and clandestine union, to which he insensibly agreed, and 
leaving the gay assembly, secretly, with no other witness 
but Frank Howard, repaired to a priest who quickly 
married us. From him [ had the cunning foresight to 
procure the credentials with his signature, so as to 


Thus far I had 


been successful, almost beyond my expectations, but I 


provide against future emergencies. 


must confess, the result was very different from what I 
Never shall 


anguish and horror depicted in his face when he recuvered 


had so blindly anticipated. L forget the 
from bis delusion, and I confirmed his dream-like remem- 
brances, by a full recital of what had passed, expressing 
at the same time, a well-feigned surprize, that he should 
dare to assert, he had acted as one bereft of reason. 


Then he defied me to produce other proof than my own 


false assertions, which I did, yet he still vowed disbelief 


and revenge, nor did he otherwise, until his friend con- 
fessed he was an astonished though not a suspicious 
witness; being aware of our mutual romance of feeling, and 
having been assigned to each other by confident rumors, 
he regarded it as an union resulting from these causes, but 
founded on love. Madness seemed impending o’er him, 
and after a day or so, notwithstanding my strict vigilance, 
I found he and Mr. Howard had left N——. I then 
disclosed myself as an injured, deserted wife to my father, 
who immediately prosecuted a search after the two, but 
every attempt proved abortive, they were never heard of 
afterwards. In the course of time, misfortunes pressed 
me a bare legacy, 


father 


My aunt died, leaving 


heavily on us. 


because of my rash marriage, and soon 


my 
squandered that away, with his ownsmall gains. Crime 
followed on crime, and at the peril of his life, we were 
forced to leave our cou try. America was fixed upon as 
our hiding place of retreat, and the fiendish wish of 
heaping misery on him who had so effectually baffled my 
designs, took possession of my every thought. I there- 
fore resolved he should either acknowledge me as his 
lawful wife, or that his character and happiness should 
be blasted for ever, if he refused to relieve us from the 
grasping clutch of poverty. We arrived here, and afte: 
a weary search, at lust traced him. I then heard al! 
about his engagement to you. Prompted by dire revenge, 


and urged on by pinching want, I seized upon a fitting 


moment to dash his proud and fond hopes to the earth, 
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as he had done mine. The effect of that moment’s action, 


‘7 


methinks the haughty Isabel Legard, though lovely and 
most loved,’ has been made to feel.”’ 

She then drew from her bosom a tightly tied package, 
and opening it, produced the fatal credentials of the 
hated marriage. As she did so, a low gutteral laugh 


issued from the old man’s withered lips, and Guilo, wi 
1 f the old th 1 liy 1 Guilo, wit 


the face of a beautiful fury, standing before the proudly 
pale looking Isabel, might have been a picture worthy 
of the happiest touch of Raphael. 

“Tt is enough,”’ said the latter, as she returned the 
paper with lofty calmness into the hands of the Italian. 
I owe you thanks, woman, though the motive which has 
induced the confession, is a disgrace to your sex, and a 
shame on human nature. As I obeyed your request, [ 
conquered my feelings of repugnance at the recital of 
your guilt, | now hope you will listen to mine, which is, 
that this may be our last as well as our first interview.” 

Isabel left the wretched couple, with their parting 
laugh of insulting derision echoing in her ear. 

“When once a woman’s love becomes estranged 

By slight or wrong, 
There's not a high thing out of Heaven 
Her pride o’ermastereth not.” 





So felt Isabel, as with a desperate decision she prepared 
to write a few lines to Lester, for she geared the weak- 
ness of her love would triumph o’er her strongest resolu- 
tions were she again to trust herself in his presence. 

No guilty criminal e’er bent a more agonizing eye on 
his fatal verdict, than she did on those burning words of 
her last farewell. 


“Guilo Ludovic has revealed the whole, yes, the fearful 
whole—and it is useless to say we must part for ever. Seek 
not me again, for the evil your ungenerous silence hath already 
wrought, would be enhanced by any futile extenuation. ButI 
forgive you, Lester, although the ruins of my love now lay 
around me, more crushed and crumbling, than those of a time- 
worn battlement; yet | humbly trust that a Higher power will 
enable me to henceforth centre my affections and fuith on one 
not of man’s low, fallen state. It is by His hand the veil of my 
arrogant self-security hath been rent asunder, and my past 
sinful course of pride and passics is now vividly sketched before 
my repentant vision. Now that [ bid you farewell, Lester, I 
pray you too may bow yourself a suppliant for his forgiveness, 
which is far more necessary and essential, than that of 

IsaBeL LeGARD’s. 


Isabel returned to the quiet of her own dear home in 
H———,, wearing still the same calm face of outward 


quiet. Her sudden rejection of Lester Clifford, when 
1 J 


their union was so near, excited many unfavorable sus- 
picions ; but to none did she offer any defence of his or 


her own conduct. Accustomed always to shape out her 


own peculiar course of action, she as usual met with no 


opposition In that one of entire seclusion to which she 


} 


at | a 


! } 
[sabe] Was iTuiy Ciuulea, 


ange in the eye of her watchful mother, most pleasing 


then seemed voted. 
cn 
and happy, for she saw it was one wrought by divine 
grace, though its cause was unrevealed. Lester never 
wrote one word in answer. Not long afterwards, she 
heard he had suddenly left the cily, bu 


whither, and as the most important events throughout the 


t no one knew 


past, have ever become subject to the dashing spray of 
oblivion’s wave, so was that of Isabel and Lester's love. 
In stern silence she had hushed within ber own bosom, 
every vain regret or painful remembrance, and none to 
have gazed on her face, still stamped with beauty, though 
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its vivacious brightness had yielded to a more gentle and 
subdued expression, would ever doubt that all was not 
as it should be. If when radiant in all her youthful 
brilliancy, Isabel had won the love of so many, how 
much more fervently loved and wooed was she for her 
unobtrusive piety and endearing gentleness; .but to every 
offer of marriage she listened with no other feeling than 
that of womanly sympathy. Often did she dwell on the 
fortune teller’s prophecy—but it was not with her former 
sinful and presumptuous belief,—for such had been 
conquered by omnipotent power, and humbly did she 
bow to that destiny which Heaven alone perceives. 

» ” * - * * 

Five years had glided from the measure of Time, the 
monotony of which we must skip over to pause upon those 
subsequent events resulting from the germ of the past. 

Frank Howard, having spent a day of hard application 
at his laborious profession, seated himself, after stirring 
up his waning fire, in his study, to enjoy the quiet con- 
templation of a still Autumnal twilight. His buoyant 
spirit had become somewhat crushed in the toil and 
warfare of acold selfish world. The careless recklesness 
of his nature had gradually become sobered. Having no 
grave mentorial Lester ever near to guide and watch o’er 
his erratic inclinations, imperious necessity had therefore 
compelled him to grasp tight the reins of prudence and 
to act upon his own fvoting. Instinctively his mind 
reverted to the hopeless love of Lester and that of 
Isabel’s, so early blighted, and many a curse he heaped 
upon the wily intrigues of Guilo Ludovic, as he remem- 
bered that fatal error which had been their bane of hap- 
piness. Having bestowed a few hearty wishes that the 
drug had been in reality a poisonous one, by some lucky 
chance mixed into her own cup, so that the world was 
freed from such a malignant spirit—the door opened, 
and a person entered, whom the darkness of the how 
prevented him from recognizing. But when a well 
known voice pronounced—* Frank Howard’ —immedi- 
ately he sprung furward and grasping the hand of the 
dusty, worn out looking man, joyfully exclaimed, 

‘Lester Clifford, and is it indeed you, my old friend— 
when did you arrive? where did you drop from? Who 
would have thought of so apropos a visit—for I was just 
digesting you in comfortable reflection. Sit down, and 
for mercy’s sake enlighten me.” 

These questions were asked with the rapid exuberance 
of joy, and Lester as warmly returning Frank’s greeting, 
began: 

“Yes, thank God! 


as free as the air of Heaven. But, before I proceed to 


I see you once more, and that too, 


gratify your curiosity, tell me something, my dear Frank, 
about Isabel. Is she still living, and yet single?” 
There was a grave and ominous expression in Frank's 
face as he replied to the eager queries of Lester. 
“Douglas Aubery told me yesterday, rather astonishing 
news, namely, that the fashionable and gifted Miss 
Legard had become a regularly initiated nun—but, 
(seeing Lester grow pale with apprehensivn of his real 
meaning,) stop—not installed in the hated walls of a 
convent, my constant fellow—but as a sister of charity, 
dispensing blessings in the wide circle of humanity, 


Isabel now moves. She has joined the church, is voted 
head mover in all the choir and prayer meetings, fully 
instructed in every mystery of religious learning; and in 
fine, is regarded the good abbess of old maids. is my 
information astonishing and pleasant to you?” added 
Frank significantly, twinkling his cunning eye at his 
attentive listener. A sad smile played o’er the altered 
face of Lester as he answered: 

“Perfectly so—and now that I can breathe freely 
from the dread incubus of suspense, I will tell you what 
has passed during the long interval of my absence. You 
know when I parted from you, it was with the despera- 
tion of one who little cared to what wind of misfortune 
his life’s shattered bark was committed; and thus for a 
long time I continued to feel as I roved from place to 
place, seeking rest for my weary soul, but finding none, 
until even the cold gloom of the grave was eagerly 
desired, as securing to me the boon! so craved,—happy 
forgetfulness of the past. 1 know not what aroused me 
to that pitch of resolution by which I became myself 





again, it was to visit that hated spot, N , and probe the 
mystery of the Ludovic’s escape from their country. 
Great was the sacrifice of my sensitiveness in so doing, 
but I seemed and felt as if following my destiny—one 
whose misery could scarcely receive another additional 
stroke. Happy for me that I thus acted, for there | 
learned how I was cajoled, and how much more duped 
my dupers were. You remember Guilo’s old lover, 
Pedro Bezza, whom she treated with so much disdain ? 
from him I gained my information. I found him shock- 
ingly crippled; at first he did not know me, but when 
[ announced my name, he seized my hand, thanking 
Heaven he was permitted to see one whom he could so 
essentially serve. ‘A short while,’ continued he— 
‘after you left N———, I became the husband of Guilo, 
but not until I had disclosed my knowledge of what 
passed on the night of the gala. I had long known her 
to be initiated in the arts of her grandmother, and when, 
unobserved, I saw her mix a powder in the wine you 
drank, I suspected foul play—determining, therefore, to 
act out the spy, I followed you—heard her propose a 
clandestine union—and witnessed your strange delirium 
of acquiescence. Knowing the priest she named, was 
absent, by bribe, I procured his robe and cowl, officiated 
in his stead, putting a false signature to the marriage 
credentials. When apprized of your elopement, I could 
not refrain from offering her my hand; surely my reason 
must bave been dethroned by the magic of her beauty 
ulone, but so it was, and I ardently desired to possess 
one so long loved, hoping, under my influence, she would 
be guided back to her better nature. I was contemptu- 
ously rejected, and then I threatened her with a public 
disclosure—the dreadful punishment which the laws of 
our country inflicts on those accused of such crimes, 
alarmed her, and she became my wife. But I soon 
found it were as vain to change the deadly serpent, as 
she whom I had taken on my bosom—my passionate 
love degenerated into the direst hate. Ludovic com- 
mitted some horrible murder—his life was forfeited, and 
Guilo, in the abandonment of grief, promised amendment 
if | would assisthim in hisescape. I did so, but ina few 
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days she, too was missing, leaving a letter, announcing | 


her intention to seek out Lester Cliffurd. Although not 
her lawful husband—it was not thus well known to him, 
consequently, he would be compelled to give her, at 
least, a support. When it became known that I had 
aided Ludovic in his flight, my property was confisca- 
ted, and receiving a dangerous wound in an affair of 
honor, [ was prevented from immediately following the 
fugitive Guilo. My mental anguish greatly accelerated 
that of my body, and it was a long time ere [ recovered 
—when I did, I was a cripple for life—bowed thus to 
the earth by various misfortunes, I despaired of ever con- 
vincing vou of the deception so successfully palmed upon 
you.” Pedro Bezza ther. procured for me a legally writ- 


ten charge of Ludovic’s guilt, which was duly signed by 





many witnesses in N 
not be cheated of her rights, even if I had to spill my 
last drop of blood in hunting out the villain, I came 
hither with all the speed of steam, and now can you tell 
what has become of Guilo, or her wretched old father?” 
But Frank could not, upon that subject, satisfy his 
friend ; it had been two years since he had seen her, and 
deciding on the morrow to commence their search after 
the Italians, they both soon ceased to think of nought 
but the happy change in the tide of friendship und love, 
Frank enjoying the former's gushing overflow, and 
Lester revelling in the sweet anticipations of the latter. 
The next day they sallied ont on the pursuit, and first 
examined the house Frank had last known them inhabit- 
ing, but it was tenanted by others, who knew nothing of 
them; every place it was probable persons or foreigners 
of their casfe resorted to, was visited, but no trace 
could they find of their movements; still the search was 
continued with unabated eagerness for several days. 
One evening as they had just turned into a by-street, the 
quick eye of Lester espied a female, whose air and gait 
he suspected, and screening themselves behind a lamp- 
post, caught a glimpse of her face; it was indeed Guilo, 
who entered a miserable dwelling near, where they soon 
followed her. Frank left Lester to procure some aid 
of the police, and returning with several lusty-looking 
street officers, they ascended to the highest story, then 
furcing open a door Lester had seen her carefuly close, 
stood in the presence of four or five men, drinking around 
a table, Guilo acting as attendunt. Ludovic was appre- 
hended not for the criminal deeds done in his own 
eountry, but for many others equally horrible, which he 
had committed, and Guilo being his accessary, they were 
both surrendered into the hands of vigorous justice. 
That night, in the fullness of joy, Lester despatched a 
minute account of the whole discovery, to Isabel Legard, 
and having in person briefly related the same to Alice 
and Douglas, prepared to speedily follow his document. 
Isabel was not aware of the still existing strength of 
thut affection she had so long endeavored to subdue, 
until all barrier to its indulgence was removed by Les- 
ier’s communication. Aguin was her whole being 
roused, but there were feelings chastening and mingling 
with that one great passion, which formerly had so 
entirely submerged all others. With a sparkling eye, 
ever and anon humid with tears of pious gratitude, and a 


, and resolving justice should 


LOVE. 


‘heart lifted up to that Being in deep thankfulness for the 


outpouring of his spiritual and earthly blessings, did 
[<abel await the coming of Lester Clifford. 

That blissful moment came; it was one in which 
there seemed to crowd a life of tranquil happiness, 
How beautifully Isabel’s bridal morn broke in the east— 

“ There was no mist upon the deep blue sky, 
And the clear dew was on the blushing bosom 
Of crimson roses, in a holy rest.” 

Soon the chime of merry bells broke the calm still- 
ness of the balmy air, the doors of the old gothic church 
were thrown open—an its smooth prec n-swurd, the 
joyous-looking children of charity were wreathing gar- 
lands of freshly-gathered flowers. Had a stranger stop- 
ped just then in H——, he would immediately have 
conjectured some great holiday was enacting, for soon 
there issued from the church a throng of gay and happy 
faces, and when the crowd passed without the low iron 
gate, the children formed into a procession, each one 


casting a garland before the pathway of a pale but 


| serene-louking lady, leaning on the arm of a tall and 


‘handsome gentleman, in whose face there seemed to 


melt a thousand thonghits of present bliss, 
“Made more pure 
By early discipline of light and shade.” 
Then arose the cry of “ Long live our benefactress, and 
happy be her union,” as the little band ranged on each 
side to receive a parting kiss from the bride, who, with 
swimming eyes, spoke to them words of affection, and 
breathed to cach one a charge not to forget their former 
teacher, when loving and obeying another. 

As Lester Clifford gazed, at that moment, upon the 
beautiful, subdued expression of Isabel's face, he felt 
that the past was fully requited, and turning to Frank, 
whe was whispering someting into Emma Clifford's ear, 
that sent a rosy blush to her soft round cheek. 

‘« For the first time,” said he, “ I regard with pleasure 
that hated indiscretion, believing that many blessings 
oft are wrought by dark and evil incident,” 

> # * * 7. = 

‘“ Mamma,” said Alice Clifford, a fair flaxen haired girl, 

to a lady who had just ceased speaking to a little group 


seated around her—*‘tell us what became of Guilo 


| Ludovic.” 


“‘ Yes,”’ ndded a proud, noble-locking youth, some ten 
or twelve years old, “I would like to hear the wicked 
creature at last had met with her just dues from the hand 
of my father, too.” 

‘Oh, no, Lester,” replied a gentle girl about his own 
age, “I am sure, dear good Mr. Cliffurd would not 
have pursued her with unmanly vengeance, fur were we 
not to forgive our enemies, we could not sincerely utter 
our nightly prayer.” 

“You say right, Isabel Aubery,” said the mild, be- 
nevolent lady, ‘‘and may you all remember when you 
repeat that beautiful expression—our Saviour taught his 
disciples, to examine your heart ere you take it upon 
yourself in approaching your Heavenly parent. No, 
Lester, my son, your father forgave the wretched girl 


‘the misery she had caused him, and soon after, Ludo- 
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TO A BRUNETTE. 


* . , . . 1 
vic’s execution, she was missing. I have no doubt she 


has long since fallen a victim to her own evil passions, 


for although we made every effurt to reclaim her during 


her father’s long confinement, yet she seemed given up | 


to the most reprobate hardness. We have never heard 


of her since. You have listened, my children, to the 
early life of your parents, and now, Lester, ’tis for you 
to remember how much unhappiness and disquiet may 


result from a youthful error, as did in your father’s case, 


likewise for you, my daughter, to reflect how much 


humiliating subjection and severe tuition your mother's | 


arrogant pride was forced to undergo, and, oh! Jet the 
fiery ordeal of ber heart warn you against all sinful infi- 
delity and arraignment of the justice of Providence, all 
self-reliance—all impulses of misguided passion—ever 
bearing in mind that the strongest may full in his boasted 
strength for humbly must we all own 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


Original. 


TO A BRUNETTE.” 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


THOsE eyes! 


those eyes replete with soul! 
Their spell will not depart ; 

[ feel its brilliant magie still, 
Play round my weary heart ;— 

Their burning glance when passion-lit, 
Their tender gleam of feelinz, 

Like star-rays through a pearly cloud, 
In mellow brightness stealing: 

Their sad beams like a fountain’s play, 
In the silver moon’s soft light, 

Their dark, clear, soul-awaking glow 
Of innocent delight; 

And more than all, that haunting glance 
That quivers in the breast, 

To wake, as with Promethean spark, 
A long, vet glad unrest— 

The looks of love those circles small, 
Fate’s horoscopes, express, 

With what intensity they speak, 
Though fraught with gentleness ! 

Lucid and sparkling, warm and bright, 
Yet liquid, mild and deep, 

As if Love’s touch distilled a tear, 
But was too blest to weep. 

Am I bewildered by the glow 
Of their too kindly gaze, 

Or read I right what fancy paints 
In their subduing rays? 

Oh, wouldst thou leave the sunny shore 
Of thy own, dear, native isle, 

For a free domain, a chilly clime, 
And the pale stranger’s smile ? 





* Written in Sicily. 


Child of the South, the maidens there, 
Oft wear a thoughtful brow, 

And no buoyant air environs them, 
Like that around thee now: 

Thy yielding voice so heart-inspired, 
Thy ready smile and tear, 

Thy child-like trust, and thy truthful grace, 
Unto all would strange appear. 

Better to linger away thy years 
Where the sky is oft serene, 

Where the spirit of song is redolent, 
And the earth is ever green:— 

Where floats the grand Cathedral hymn, 
And breathe Time’s tokens hoary, 

And life is a gentle dalliance 
With Nature’s freshest glory. 

’T were cruel to take thee from thy home, 
Bird of the southern sky ; 

Thine eye would dim, thy warble cease, 
Thy blithesome spirit die. 

Our tie was such as pilgrims weave, 
We knew it could not last, 

Yet sought it, as if ne’er its joy 
Could mingle with the past. 

We part—and the future will bring to me 
A different lot from thine, 

And henceforth I must think of thee 
As of another shrine, 

At which I’ve knelt upon life’s path, 
And caught a ray of gladness, 

To wreathe amid the shades of earth, 
And meliorate their sadness. 

Thy song no more will bathe my heart 
With its melodious tide, 

And ne’er again on the crowded walk, 
Shall we wander side by side; 

And to thy balcony no more 
Will stray my eager glance, 

Or follow the wave of thy silken scarf, 
Through the mazes of the dance. 

But oft at the hour of eventide, 
Thy dark and glowing eyes 

Will greet me with their mystic light, 
Beneath my native skies ; 

When memory, like the gentle night, 
Sheds down her sacred dew, 

To solace with remembered joy, 
The pain of this last adieu. 


FEAR. 


Sucu as are in immediate fear of losing their estates, 
of banishment, or of slavery, live in perpetual anguish, 
and lose all appetite and repose; whereas, such as 
are sactually poor slaves and exiles, oftentimes live as 
merrily as men in a better condition; and so many peo- 
ple, who, impatient of the perpetual alarms of fear, have 


hanged and drowned themselves, give us sufficiently to 


‘understand, that it is more importunate and insuppor- 


table than death itself.— Montaigue. 








Original. 
THE WHITE PINE. 


M'LELLAN, JR. 


BY I. 


“* Look at yon royal pine,’ saidthe Indian. ‘Such trees as 
that will grow but once in any soil. They are the production 
only of Nature in her prime; and as one of her doomed 
children, that must soon pass away, I would fain linger near 
them, with my people, until the last is gone.’”’—Hoffman’s 
Greyslaer. 

Loox on the noble pine! 
As in the golden flush of eve 
As in the golden flush of 
The burnished leaves in glory shine, 
And in the blowing west-wind heave. 
How bravely doth its soaring top 
With all its mossy foliage rise, 
As if in wild magnificence to prop, 
The hollow bending skies ! 
Low, trailing ivies gadding swing 
From each majestic limb in air, 
And the blue, clustered grape-vines fling 
Lightly their green-ringed tendrils there. 
Like a tall chieftain doth it stand, 
In all his pomp of steel and gold, 
With flowing scarf, and gleaming brand, 


And o’er him the gay banner’s fold! 


A hundred years ago it stood 
And with the howling tempest strove, 
O’erlooking the primeval wood, 
The stately monarch of the grove. 
Beneath it’s melancholy shade, 
The Indian in his painted garb arrayed, 
With arrow-sheaf upon his back, 
And o’er him poised the rattling spear, 
Followed the roebuck’s flying track, 
Or the wild wolf’s career: 
Or, with the war-axe and the knite, 


Strode forth to the relentless strife. 


Or, haply at the soft eve-fall, 
When all the dim woods slept around, 
Stretched on the turf, would list the call 
Of childhood sporting o’er the ground. 
Then would the Indian drum be beat, 
And songs of love or war be heard, 
While with the tread of dancing feet, 
The soft and verdurous grass was stirred. 
And when the flame 
Of the red council-fire was lit, 
The swarthy warrior’s thither came, 
In stern debate to sit. 
And while the war-pipe’s vapor rolled 
Around the dark encircling band, 
Tales of their ancient fights were told, 


And new exploits were planned. 


Fain would I linger till yon ping 
Sinks with its weight of years to dust, 
But soon the red man’s fated line 
Will from the forest haunts be thrust. 
And soon the white moss of decay 
Upon the mouldering pine will lay, 


it 
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’Till the green sod on which it fell 
In a few years will o’er it swell, 
And in it’s grassy hillock hide 
The spreading woodland’s ancient pride, 
’Till not a trace can eye discern, 
Lost like the Indian’s crumbling cairn. 


I kear upon the eastern gale 

The white-man’s coming step resound ; 
Upon the streams I catch his sail, 

Gliding amid the woods profound, 
And on the vast, unfathomed lake, 

His fleets their rapid voyage make. 

He comes! he comes! nor waste, nor hill, 
Nor savage mount his course may stay; 

His myriads the deep valley fill 
And swarm the forest’s tangled way. 

The Mississippi’s turbid tide, 

Is traversed by his foaming keel ; 

O’er old Missouri deep and wide, 
And Arkansas his navies steal. 

He scales the Rocky Mountain chain, 
And forth across the desert goes, 

Crossing dark cliff, and spreading plain 
To where the wild Oregon flows, 

Nor stops ’till he shall hear the roar 

Of the Pacific’s sullen shore. 
Meanwhile the red man faints and flees, 
To untrod wilds and unknown seas; 

His ruined cabins reel and fall, 

And moss and thistles climb the wall. 
The game that roved his prairies green 
And forest glades no more are seen; 

And soon the latest of his race 

Will sink to his long resting-place. 


Original. 


HOW SHOULD WE APPROACH THE LORD. 
How shall we sinners come before 
Our blessed Saviour’s dazzling throne; 
Or how acceptubly adore 
The great redeeming God we own? 


Shall fatlings on his altar burn, 
Or oilin bounteous rivers flow ? 
Will God be pleased with such return 
For all the mighty debt we owe? 


Or shall we burst the tenderest tie 

That binds the throbbing seat of sense, 
And with our body’s offspring buy 

A pardon for our soul’s offence? 


Ah! no—a humble, contrite heart, 
Is all the offering God requires ; 
Our only sacrifice, to part 
With evil loves and false desires. 


Oh, let us, then, no longer stray 
Along the dangerous paths we've trod; 
For he has plainly shown the way 
Which will conduct us back to God, 


’Tis but to regulate the mind 
By the pure precepts of his word ; 
To act with truth and love combined, 
And humbly imitate the Lord. 
SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
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‘‘OUR LIBRARY.’’ No. XI. 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 
OLD LETTERS. 
Amone the curious books which have, at various 


times, fallen under my observation, is one, which has 
strong claims upon every lover of antiquarian research. 
It is entitled “ Original Letters, illustrative of English 
History,” and contains many papers singularly calcula- 
ted to give one an accurate idea of the private life of the 
royal and noble personages whose names are emblazoned 
on the page of history. The author, whose situation as 
keeper of the manuscripts in the British Museum, 
afforded him every facility in the prosecution of his 
design, has certainly made a most admirable selection | 


from the numerous documents which were open to bis 


inspection. Letters polemic and literary, political and 
amatory—details of the domestic and social life of by- 
gone times, and glimpses of the secret springs which 
governed the impulses of state policy, all may there be 
found. 
enough to care infinitely less for the illustrations of 
public than of private life; and while I am satisfied 


But I must honestly confess that 1 am woman 


with a passing glance at the polifical intrigues of past 
ages, | can ponder long over a love letter of Henry the 
VILI., or an extract from the household book of Queen 


Elizabeth, when a prisoner at Woodstock. The muse 


of History deigns not to record any but heroic deeds; 
she follows with stately steps the march of armies, the 
triumphal procession of princes, and sometimes, mingles 
in the gorgeous pageantries of the nobles of the land, 
but the simple annals of the domestic fireside, the joys 


and sorrows of the heart which beats with human feel- 


ing beneath the ermined robe, no less than within the 
frieze jerkin, claimed not ber notice. A celebrated 
tragic actress of modern days, (whom a freak of for- 
tune has converted into a countess,) though remarkable 
for the beauty of her expressive eyes, was totally unable 
to turn those eyes downwards toward the earth; and a 
like peculiarity attends the piercing glance of historic 
truth; it gazes undazzled upon the splendors of regal 
state, but bends not its haughty look upon the lowly 
things of earth. For my part, | am but half content 
when the “ shining ones” are presented to me only in| 
their robes of ceremony; I would fain see my lady in 
her dressing-gown, and my lord in his shooting jacket ; 
I would listen to the household words as well as to the , 
courtly phrase—such books as that to which I have just 
alluded, supply this want. We understand history beiter 
when we have acquired an intimate acquaintance with | 
the personages who have borne their part in the stirring 
scenes there recorded; and whatever we may learn of 
them from their public acts, we learn still more from 
their private letters. 
letter from that Queen on whom the just aversion of | 


posterity has bestowed that most fearful epithet—“ the 


do. 


Read, for instance, the following |, 
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Philip the II., and is written entirely in the Queen’s 
own hand. 
‘““InsTRUCTIONS TO MY LorRD PEVISEL. 

Fyrste, to tel] the Kinge the whole state of the Realme, with 
all thynges appartaynyng to the same, as myche as ye knowe 
it to be trewe. Seconde, to obeye his commandement in all 
thyngs. Thyrdelye, in all things be shall ask your advyse, 
to declare your opinion as becometh a faythful conceyllor to 
MaryYe, THE QUEEN.” 

Now who does not see, in that brief but characteristic 
letter, the doting fondness of a woman, who, having past 
the meridian of youth and beauty, would willingly pur- 
chase the affection of her young husband, by compelling 
her subjects to yield unbounded deference to his will? 
And when we remember that her whole kingdom 
regarded with undisguised aversion the Spanish alliance, 
can we not also trace in it the wilfulness and despotism 
which she inherited from her tyrannical father, and 
which she afterwards displayed in a far greater degree 
towards her Protestant subjects ? 

Every one is familiar with the melancholy tale of 
Anne Boleyn, for even the gravest historians have 
delighted to dwell upon the charms which captivated a 
King, and the misfortunes which have exerted the sym- 
pathy of a world; but how little should we know of the 
infancy of her only child, whose after reign is yet 
remembered as the most glorious in the annals of Great 
Britain, were it not for a few simple records of domestic 
scenes which remain to attest the want of paternal, as 
well as conjugal tenderness in the character of Henry 
the VIII.—that Bluebeard of civilized Europe! One 
of the most curious letters in Ellis’ collection—I mean 


curious as illustrating the manners of the times—is that 


,addressed to Lord Cromwell by the Lady Brian, 


governess of the Princess Elizabeth. After the execu- 


tion of Queen Anne Boleyn, her daughter was placed 
in a most equivocal position in regard to her future 
prospects and present rank, and Lady Brian writes: 


‘“* Now etes so, my Lady Elizabeth is put from that degre she 
was afore; and what degre she is at now I know not but be 
herynge say, therefor I know not how to order her, nor myselfe 
nor none of hars that I have the rewl of; that is, her women 
and har gromes: besyching you to be good Lord to my Ladye 
and to al hers: and that she may have some raiment, for she 
hath neither gown nor kertel, not petecot, nor no manner of 
linnin for smocks, nor cerehefes, nor sleves, nor rayls, nor body - 
stychets, nor hand-cerchers, nor mofelers, nor begeus. 

‘“* My Lord—Master Shelton would have my Lady Elizabeth 
to dine and sup every day at the bord of Astrat. Alas! my Lord, 
it is not meet for a child of her age to keep such rewl yet. I 
promise you, my Lord, I dare not take it upon me to kepe har 
Grace in helthe aud she kepe that rewl: for there she shall see 
dyvers mets and freuts and wine, which would be harde for we 
to refrayne her Grace fromet. Ye know, my Lord, there is no 
place of corekcyon there, and she is yet too young to correct 
greatly. - 2 ‘ 2 , a . 
God knoweth my badye hath grete pain with her great teeth, 
and they come very slowly torth, and causeth me to suffer 
her Grace to havé her own will more than I would; [ trust to 
God an her teethe, were well graft to have her Grace after 
another fashion; and sv I trust the King’s Grace shall have 
grete comfort in her Grace. For she is as toward a child, and 
as gentle of conditions, as ever | knew one in my life. Jesu 
preserve her Grace.” 

Is there not something irresistibly ludicrous, friend 
reader, and, at the same time eminently characteristic 
of the manners of the age in such a letter? Does it not 
excite a smile when we find the great Lord Cromwell, 
secretary of state, and vicar general of ecclesiastical 


bloody Mary.” It was addressed to the Lord Privy || affairs, thus implored to furnish the Princess with 


seal, upon the arrival in England of her Spanish husband, | 


i) 


“ gowns, kertles and petticoats,” and also so minutely 
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informed of the slow progress of her little ladyship’s 
‘‘ereat teeth?’ And is there not something wonder- 
fully droll in the contrast between these nursery details, 
and the stately vanity and pedantic pride—the gorgeous 
splendors and glorious triumphs of Elizabeth’s character 
and fortunes in later times? 

Trust me, gentle reader, thou wilt find many a quaint 
relic of the past in the pages from which I have quoted. 
Be not startled at the uncouth spelling, or the rough 
Saxon English phrases which thou mayst encounter. 
Thou hast but to pronounce aloud the words which 
seem as gnarled and twisted as a stunted oak, and thou 
wilt find the sound to be quite familiar to thine ears, 
for the various modes of spelling, which are often met 
with in the same letter, are only so many attempts to 
make the written word answer to the spoken one. It 
may be that in thy researches thou wilt meet with such 
good fortune as befel the lady of the library, and wilt 
discover the legend belonging to certain documents, 
which now lack somewhat of interest, because not asso- 
ciated with names of note. 

It was at my favorite hour of eventide, as I sat listen- 
ing, while one read to me a letter from Henry VJII. to 
a youthful widow, that one of those good genii, who 
inhabit the far country of Utopia, discovered to my 
mental vision, the scroll on which was inscribed an old 
world tale, connected with that letter. Why the ‘tricksey 
spirit’ honored me with the revelation, I cannot say, 
this much I know, that I was hearkening to a voice 
which has long had power to call up good angels around 
me, and it may be, that its spell invoked the fantastic 
habitant of cloud-land, to whose kindness I owe the 
story of 

THE KING’S WIDOW. 


* Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship.’ 


— Shakspeare. 


said Mildred 


Savon, as she flung herself back on her settee, and pushed 


“An this be life, I’m a weary of it,” 


away her embroidery frame, while her little foot played 
impatiently among the fresh rashes with which the 
chamber was strewn. ‘“‘Here am I, with a bright eye, 
a pretty wit, and a nimble tengue, yet my eves only serve 
me to thread the mazes of tent-stitch, queen-stitch, and 
heaven knows how many other cross stitches in yon ever- 
lasting piece of needlework; my wit is wasted in vain 
devices to cheat the heavy hours, and my tongue would 
rest on its hinges, did I not employ it in chiding the idle 
Heigh-ho! I'd rather be the mistress of a hind’s 


maids. 
cottage, than the poor cousin in a great house. My 
Lady is ever kind and gracious to her kinswoman, but 
what am I better than her bower-woman, loved and 
trusted beyond others it may be, but still only an humble 
dependant upon her bounty. Ever since my lord’s death 
she has been shut up as closely as if he had been the 
husband of her own choice; though, sooth to say, decency 
has more to do with her grief than afiliction, for Sir 
Humphrey was not one to be loved when living or, wept 
when dead. I would my pretty cousin might fancy some 
gallant of the court, then should we have feastings and 
masques and all the merry fantasies of dainty lovers, and 


mayhap, Mistress Mildred would flaunt it with the best || 
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ofthem. Oh, that [ were but rich! ’Twas but vesters 
day I reviewed my lady’s household-book, and what saw 


Ithere? ‘ Item—paid to John Taylor, for making 


turne-broches’ coats, 11s. Ttem—paid for velvet 
boddice and kertle for Mistress Mildred, 40s.’ 
What am [ better than a livery servant, when my very 
gowns and kerchiefs are numbered with the wages of 
Ob! Saint 


Benedict, send me a husband! Be he old or young, from 


the grooms and the coats of the iurnspits ? 


court or city, I care not ;—only let him have money in bis 
coffers, then if he be loving, I will cherish him, and if he 
be froward, I will plague the heart out o° him, ‘till he 
be gathered to his ancestors, and leave me a dowered 
widow, like my Lady Anne.” 

‘““Why would’st thou be a dowered widow like me, 
Mildred?” said the Lady Anne Savon, catching the lest 
words, as she entered the apartment. 

“ Because, | am weary of poverty and dependence,” 
said Mildred sadly; ‘nay look not so reproachfully, 
dear Anne, I know thou lovest me, but am I not only thy 
poor retainer, living upon thy bounty ?” 

‘““No, Mildred, no,” 


“thou hast ever been my dearest kinswoman and friend, 


replied Lady Anne, earnestly, 


therefore forget | pray thee, thy girlish repinings, and 
listen to the carking cares of ber whose condition thou 
didst but now envy. Thon knowest that my lord’s estate 
being held by tenure from the King, I can now only 
recover my dower by appeal to his grace, and am there- 
fore the poor ward and widow of the King.”’ 

“* Methinks there may be worse conditions in the world 
than that of a King’s widow,” said Mildred with a merry 
laugh. 

se , . oa l . si} ~~ ] 

Peace with thy raillery, good wench, and hear me. 
Thou knowest that I may not contract a second marriage 
without the consent of my 'ord, the King, but Our Lady 
be my witness how little the thought of wedlock has 
troubled my poor brain since I donned the sable weeds 
of widowhood. Yet has our gracious hege sent me this 
letter, and ry heart is well nigh broken with its hateful 
tidings. Read it, coz, and tell me if thy keen wit can 
help me in tais extremity.” 

Mildred took the letter and read as follows: 

“By Tue Kinc—Henry R. 

“ Dere and welbelovede, we grete you wele, lating you 
wete our trusty and welbelovede servant, Stephen Mylles, hath 
showed unto us, how that he, for the longe experience and 
knowlege of youre verteuous demeanor, saduesse and womanly 
demeanor, is gretely mynded towards you, to honour you by 
wey of maryage, befor all other. We, considering his honest 
interest aud porpose, in his behalf, exhorte and desire you to 
shewe yourself of the like towardnes and herty love to our said 
servauut for the solempnisacion of matrimonie betwene you, to 
Godd’s pleasour. And in your thus doing ye shall not oonly 
cause us to bee goode aud gracious Liege Lord unto you booth 
in any of your reasonable porsuytts to be made unto us, but alse 
thinke yourselfe in our opinion righte wele bestowed to your 
heert’s ease and comfort hereafter. 

* Given under our Signet, 
* Toour dere and welbelovede, 
“The Lapye ANNE Savon, widow.” 

“And prithee what should grieve thee so sadly in all 
this?”’ said Mildred, as she finished reading the letter, 
“surely thou would’st not waste thy life in weeping o’er 
Doff thy 


widow’s coif and bethink thee how easily thou mayest 


the marble effigy of the good Sir Humphrey. 


win the King’s favor.” 


“* Mildred, Mildred, I fear me thou wilt be but a cold 
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friend in need. Am I go ill-favored that I should thank 
the King for sending me a husband as if I could not win 
one at my own good pleasure ?”’ said Lady Anne, hastily. 

“Who may this Stephen Mylles be, fair cousin?” 
asked Mildred, he speaks of his ‘long experience and 
knowledge,’ of your many virtues as if he. were an old 
lover.” 

“That is he not, Mistress Mildred; I know no person 
bearing his name, saving Sir Stephen Mylles, a court 


gallant some twenty years since, in the days of my lord, 


who was somewhat ofa roysterer. I mind his coming once | 


to see Sir Humphrey after our marriage, but he met with 
so cold a reception from my prudent lord, that he sought 
us not again. If he knows aught of me, the birds of the 
air must have told the matter, for saving once when I 
sat with him at dinner I never looked upon him.” 

“ But this may not be the ancient knight,”’ said Mil- 
dred, soothingly, “it may be that the king’s majesty 
has chosen for thee a right noble and worshipful gentle- 
man.” 

“T care not whom he has chosen,” exclaimed the lady, 
while her cheek crimsoned and her eye flashed with 
proud disdain, “I would not wed with the best man in 
the realm—nay, not with the king himself, upon com- 
pulsion. I would not thus be dealt with like a froward 
child; I am mine own mistress, and such by God’s help 
will [ remain ‘till it please me to choose mine own 
master. But I have not told thee all, fair coz. The 
fellow who brought me this letter hath also borne tidings 
that Sir Stephen with a gallant retinue will be here on 
the morrow, to sue for my favor.” 

“Then will the ill wind which brings thee dolor, dear 
Anne, chase away the clouds of dulness from our old 
hall,” said Mildred, with ill-suppressed glee. 

“Ay, I'll warrant me thou art right joyous, maiden, 
at the news. Savon Hall may not close its gates upon 
a guest, but the mistress of Savon will never play the 
courteous hostess to an unwelcome suitor, and therefore 
good Mildred, thou wilt be lady of the festival, while 
I keep wardship in mine own chamber. I will give orders 
that our guests be right nobly entertained, but do thou 
receive them, and say to them that the Lady Anne is 
under a vow to receive no suitors until my lord shall have 
lain in his tomb a twelvemonth and a day.” 

“And what wilt thou gain, by that, dear coz, save a 
little delay? The king’s will may not be gainsayed even 
if thou dost put off the evil day.” 

“Take no heed of that, good wench; woman’s art 
must help me in my extremity; but ere I give my hand 
again by the ordering of others, I will don the grey robe 
of a Benedictine sister, and quit the world for ever,” said 
Lady Anne. 

“That would be a most fitting vocation,”’ said Mildred, 
merrily, ‘methinks I see thee in the serge robe and 
linen coif, coz; a hempen rope would be a right proper 
cincture for thy jimp waist.” 

“Nay, jeer not, Mildred—I trust never to be driven 
to such strait; my father’s little patrimony is still mine 
own, and if our gracious king should visit with his anger | 
his poor servant, I will even give back to him the lands 
of my late lord and so purchase mine own freedom.” _ | 

30 


Mildred shook her head. 
hast lived too long in wealth to content thee now with 
leas; the household of a country squire, plentiful though 
it be, lacks much of the state to which thou art now 
accustomed. Thou would’stefind it hard to change the 


“ Nay, nay, dear lady, thou 


silver trencher for the pewter platter; this do I know 
well, else had I not been so long an humble retainer 
of Sir Humphrey’s household. Often have I wished I 
had never seen the appliances of wealth and pride, for 
then should I not have learned the luxuries which now I 
cannot lack. Trust me, dear coz, poverty needs an early 
lesson; it is a weary task to learn its discipline when 
we have become slaves to idle wants and vain pomps.” 

“ Well, well, maiden, we will hope for the best even‘ 
while we prepare ourselves against the worst that may 
befall us. Thou wilt be the gainer by my troubles, for 
thou wilt now see some of those court gallants after 
whom thy fancy wandereth.” ‘ 

‘Thou dost me wrong, cousin,” said Mildred blushing, 
“my fancy wandereth not in any unmaidenly fashion, 
but bethink thee what a solitary life we have long led. 
Thy late lord—whether from an overwatchful care of 
our tender youth, or from a jealous fear lest his fair wife 
should learn that the court held younger and properer 
men even than himself, I say not—did hold us like 
caged birds, and well thou knowest, that neither belted 
knight nor booted squire has crossed the threshold of 
Savon Hall, since Sir Humphrey wedded thee in thy 
earliest girlhood. Had I thought there yet existed one 
spark of the chivalry of King Arthur’s knights, I had long 
since prayed for some doughty champion to break the 
spell which enchained us within this old ivy-grown court. 
Be sure, lady Anne, I shall do thy bidding right joyously, 
and shall seek in all womanly modesty to win speech of 
some of the roystering courtiers, an it be but to hear 
the language of court gallantry.” 

“‘Go thy ways, for a mad and merry wench,” said 
Lady Anne, smiling, ‘‘thou hast my free consent to 
entertain them as thou wilt, so that thou keepest them 
from entering on my pathway.” 

* And art thou resolved not to admit them to thy 
presence?” asked Mildred; ‘what if my poor beauty 
should draw the most worshipful Sir Stephen from his 
allegiance to the Lady of Savon?” 

‘*T would it might—I would it might, good coz,—for 
I tell thee, an he were all that limners paint or ladies 
love, I would not wed the churl who comes to me with 
the King’s command, when he should offer only a lover's 
vow.” 

Mistress Mildred was in all her glory when the next 
day’s noon brought the expected guests. Attired in a 
robe, which though slightly antiquated in the eyes of 
those who were fresh from court, yet displayed to great 
advantage the delicate proportions of her somewhat 
dirainutive figure, while the bright colored ribbons which 
decked her dress, harmonized well with the dark beauty 
of her raven locks and merry eyes, she lacked none of 
the admiration, which the gay maiden had hoped from 
the gallant courtiers. The feast, lengthened as it was 
by ceremonious politeness, was not too long for Mildred’s 
patience, for never had she seen so many worshipful 
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gentlemen or listened to so many flattering speeches. 
Charmed with the duay’s delights, she hastened to the 
Lady Anne’s chamber, at its close, and with ill-concealed 
joy informed her that Sir Stephen proposed abiding a 
few days at Savon Hall, in the hope of inclining the lady to 


listen with favor to his suit. Vexed at his pertinacious 


intrusion, she charged Mildred to declare to him again 


her resolution, and resigned herself with an ill grace to 
the necessity of remaining a close prisoner in her chamber 
during their stay. There was little reason to complain 
of Mildred’s neglect of the guests, for, from morn ’tili 
night, hunting and hawking, feasting and music, awoke 
the sleeping echoes of the long deserted Hall. It may 
be, that the Lady Anne would not have been so well 
content with the discretion of her merry cousin, had she 


known of tiie private conferences and whispered intelli- 
I 


gences which passed between Mistress Mildred and Sir 


Stephen. 

** Would’st thou not know something of thy wooer, 
dear Anne ?”’ said Mildred, as she repaired to the lady’s 
chamber after the banquet, as she was wont. 

“ T care little for the matter,” replied the lady, “ he is 


’ 


no lover for me, be he what he may.’ 


“Bat, hast thou not enough of Mother Eve’s temper, | 


fair coz, to seek whether he be young or old, fair or 
brown? Nay, do rot belie thine own nature; thou art 
a woman, and art doubtless dying with curiosity to know 


lf thou 


wilt hie thee to the little chamber which overlooks the 


whether Sir Stephen be well favored or not. 


hall of estate, at the hour of even-song, thou mayest look 
upon the gallant company, and thou shalt also hear the 
most cunning hand upon the virginals that ever touched 
key or string.” 

“« For the company I care not, cousin Mildred, and still 
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'|bent forward in almost breathless eagerness to catch the 


less would I watch purely for a sight of my most unwel- | 


come suitor, but the music J] would fain hear; methinks | 


my love for it has wonderfully increased since my lord 
willed me to lay aside my lute, lest 1 should be spoiled 
by the love songs which my poor old master pricked 
down for me.” 

“ Well, sweet coz, an thou wilt place thyself by the 
tapestried window which thou wottest of, thou shalt listen 
to the sweetest ministrelsy that ever mine ears drank in; 
and, mark me, he to whom [ shall give a rose from my 
hair, thou wilt know to be Sir Stephen.” 

Despite of her apparent indifference, Lady Anne was 
net sorry to have a pretence for beholding the husband 


provided for her by the King’s majesty, and long ere the 


As 
she looked down upon the lighted hall, perchance she 


vesper hour, she was at the appointed hiding place. 


felt that she had not been ill content to have made one_ 


among the gay throng; but her whole attention was soon 
directed towards Mistress Mildred, and she watched in 
vain for the token by which she should know Sir Stephen. 
But at length the hum of merry voices was hushed, and 
stepping forth from the throng, a youth took his station 


at the virginals. Lady Anne was a passionate lover of 


music, and had been so long debarred the exercise of the | 
art in which she had once excelled, that she now listened | 


with infinite pleasure to the exquisite strains which the 
skill of the musician called from the instrument. She 


} 


delicious swell of his preludes and the soft cadences of 
his symphonies, and when the sounds died upon the ear 

she found her cheek wet with the unconscious tears of 
excited feeling. 

The Lady Anne was charmed, and her eyes wer; 
involuntarily rivetted on the youthful stranger, whose lip 
and fingers had uttered such dulcet sounds; but scarce 
had he finished the last exquisite flourish with which he 
had graced his madrigal, than he mingled in the company, 
and was lost to the view. She was still watching his 

receding form, when Mildred, placing herself in such a 
posture as to be fully seen from the tapestried window of 
the little chamber, and making a slight signal, understood 
by none but the Lady Anne, began a » erry war of wit 
with some of the gentlemen who thronged around her, 
At length, with a joyous langh, as if in reply to some jest, 
she drew a rose from her clustering ringlets, and profiered 

itto a noble knight at her side, who received it with a 
‘lowly obeisance. As he doffed his jewelled cap to place 
the flower therein, Lady Anne saw with horror that he 
was long past the prime of life, with a bald pate, a 
rubicund visage, and rotund figure, which, however it 
might betoken good cheer, certainly had lost all claim to 
youthful grace. Yet was the knight not of evil counte- 
nance; he was stilla proper and well-favored gentleman, 
But the Lady Anne 


looked on him in silent sorrow and anger, vowing in her 


albeit a little stricken in years. 


heart, that neither for King nor Kaiser would she wed a 
second time with age and jealousy. 

There was a merry twinkle in Mildred Savon’s eye 
when next she repaired to the widow’s apartment. 

“| doubt me thou likest not the good Sir Stephen,” 
said she, as she marked the mournful look of her beauti- 
ful cousin. 

“Speak not of him, Mildred,” said Lady Anne, 
hastily, “ utter not his name in my hearing. I have said 
I never would wed him, and I see nought to make me 
break my vow.” 

** But the musician; how like you the skill of the poor 
youth ?”’ 

“* Indifferent well, fair coz,’’ said Lady Anne, with a 
feigned tone of carelessness, ‘‘ can’st tell me who he is, 
Mildred 7?” 

‘A poor retainer of Sir Stephen Mylles,” said Mil- 
dred, looking down as she spoke, “ my lord, I fear, is 
well nigh weary of his music, and I doubt not the youth 


has but indifferent favor with him.” 


“Ay, I can well believe it,” said the widow, “I 
fancy a butt of sack would be of move service to the fat 
knight, than all the minstrelsy in the realm.” 

“It may be,” said Mildred, demurely, “it may be 
that he would prefer a sack-but to a harpsichord, but I 
questioned him not on the matter. But touching this 
youth,” added she, hastily, as if half ashamed of ber 
poor quibble, ‘‘ methinks it were doing him good will to 
win him to thine own service, fair cousin; thou hast 
often wished for a master to renew thy skill upon the 
virginals, and for mine own part, [ would fain know 


somewhat of the handling of a lute. Could’st thou not 


| give him guerden and living for a season ?”’ 
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“An I thought Sir Stephen wns a weary of him, T|| ment, were blended with every air he had ever played 


would willingly make him such proffers as might suit | every melody he had ever sung. 


his humble fortunes, albeit he is a thought too young to 


be a tutor of dames.” 


‘“* Nay, dear coz, he is humble, and of decent carriage, 
and for his youth, it is a fault will mend every day.” 
“Well, find out, if thon cans’t, what is Sir Stephen’s 


will concerning him, for I would not owe to my aged 
’ 


suitor even the favor of a musicker.’ 

“ Nay, Anne, thou dost wrong the noble knight: he 
is neither so old nor so churlish as thou might’st fancy; | 
perhaps some fifty years have fallen upon his head, but 
trust me, they rest there full lightly.” 

“They have fallen heavily enough to wear all the 
love locks from his bald crown,” said Lady Anne, pet- 
tishly, “but did I not charge thee not to speak of him to 
me? win him thyself an thou likest him; I'll none of him.” 

But a few days later, Sir Stephen Mylles, with his 
company, took their departure, having small cause to 
rejoice in the success of his suit, since the Lady Anne 
had never once deigned to show them the light of her 
countenance. The echoes of mirth und festiviry once 
more died away, and the old hall would have returned to 
its former dullness, had not Master Furlong, the young 
musician, remained to awaken the voice of melody. 
Sir Stephen had shown himself well pleased to be rid of 
a useless retainer, and the youth now numbered himself 
among the domestics of the Lady Savon. Daily he 
attended her in the withdrawing room, to direct her 
musical studies, and as she had once heen well skilled in 
the beautiful art, she was not long in repaying, by her 
successs, the great pains of her instructor. At first, 
proud and coy, she scarce anffered her eyes to rest on 
the humble minstrel, whom she received only in pre- 
sence of Mistress Mildred, and attended by her bower- 
woman. But his modest and humble demeanor, by 
degrees, overcame her timidity, and. when Mildred. 
becoming weary of the lute, flung it aside, declaring she 
would no longer mangle her finger ends with the twang- 
ing chords, the Lady Anne still continued her lessons, 
though she was then the only pupil of the young master. 
In the duetts, with which he furnished her as a means 
of perfecting herself in the art, he was, of course, com- 
pelled to take a part, and when they practised the lute 
together, the instruction which he afforded, respecting 
the position of the instrument, the touching of the | 
strings, and such trivial matters, brought them often in 
closer contact, than might have seemed fitting, had he | 


Indeed, 


it was this difference of station which rendered the 


not been a humble domestic of her ladyship. 


widow less scrupulous, for while she would have shrunk 
from the courtesies of a lover, she suffered the poor 
minstrel to guide her fair hand over the keys or strings, 
to hang over her as she studied the notes, and to mingle 
his voice with hers in the impassiened songs of the 
court. She took no heed of the fact that the image of 
the handsome minstrel was becoming inseparably con- 
nected with the art, which, from her childhood, she had 


passionately loved. 


The tone of his fine voice, the flash 
of his dark grey eye, the curve of his fine lip, the grace- | 


Nor can it be supposed 
that the youth himself had escaped scathless from the 
daily exposure to the widow’s charms. He had gazed 
upon the pale, pearl-like tint of her smooth cheek, her 
high white brow, surrounded by the coif of mourning, 
the rich velvet of ber rosy mouth, until the thought of 
rank and station vanished from his mind, and the humble 
minstrel dared to raise his thoughts to the haughty Lady 
of Savon. 


. ” * * * * 


Twelve months and a day had passed since Sir Hum- 
phrey Savon wus gathered to his fathers, and the Lady 
Anne was now to declare her will unto her suitor. The 
weeds of widowhood were laid aside, and radiant in the 
quaint but rich fashioning of robes of courtly splendor, 
the fair dame sat in her tiring-room. The maidens 
clasped rich bracelets on her beautiful arms, and 
wreathed pearls of priceless value in ber soft brown 
tresses; a rope of the same precious jewels was twined 
about her slender waist, and dropped its heavy tassels 
almost to her very feet; they placed sparkling rings 
on her slender fingers, and a chain of emeralds and 
pearls around her swan-like neck, yet the lady seemed 
to have forgotten the impulses of womanly vanity in 
some deeper and sadder feeling. Sighs broke from her 
heavy heart as the hour drew near when she had pro- 
mised to receive the visit of Sir Stephen, and one by one 
the big tears fell from her eyes, mingling with the gems 
which decked her rich attire. 

“ Cheer thee, cheer, gentle coz,” said Mildred, as she 
watched this gathering sadness, “all will yet go well. 
Did’st thou snot vow to defy the King, and give back to 
his own keeping the lands which thus enslave thee? 
Why then dost thou seem so sorrowful ?”’ 

“ Alas! alas!” murmured the unhappy lady, “ I would 


‘that I could cure all other cares as easily as I slrall that 


of disobeying the King.” 

‘‘ And what heavier sorrow can’st thou have, dear 
Anne?” 

‘Ask me not, Mildred, I may not tell thee of my 
weakness and my folly.” 

“Thou did’st hold long conference with Master Fur- 
long this morning, cousin,” said Mildred, gravely. “7 
trust that he—”’ 

‘‘Name him not,” exclaimed Lady Anne, hastily 
interrupting her, ** I would I bad never looked upon the 
youth. Foolish and presuraptuous has he shown him- 
self, and I would fain forget the pain and the shame he 
has brought upen me.” 

At that moment, and before Mildred could ask further 
question, the sound of a lute was heard beneath 
the window of the lady’s apartment, and a low sweet 


‘voice, the voice of the young musician, sang in plaintive 


| 
| 


tul swaying of his tall form as he bent over the instru- ! 


tones the following words: 


“ My lute awake, perform the last 
Labor, that thou or I shall waste, 
And end that I have now begun; 
And when this song is sung and past, 
My lute be etil), for 1 have done. 
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As to be heard where care is none, 
As lead to grave in marble stone ; 

My song may pierce her heart as soon. 
Shall we then sigh, or sing, or moan, 
No, no, my lute, for | have done. 


The rocks do not so cruelly 
Repulse the waves continually, 
As she my suit and affection ; 

So that | am past remedy ; 
Whereby my lute and I are done. 


Now cease, my lute, this is the last 
Labor, that thou and I shall waste ; 
And ended is that we begun ; 

Now is my song both sung and past, 
My lute be still, fer I have dene.” 


Fixed like some beautiful statue with upraised head, 
and finger pressed upon her lip, to command silence 
around her, the Lady Anne sat, ’till the voice ceased, 
then laying her head on Mildred’s breast, she burst into 
a passion of tears. 

But there was little time for such feelings, even had 
the lady not been too proud to yield to their power. 
Rising from her sad attitude, and bathing her tear-swol- 
len eyes, she commanded her maidens to await her in 
the chamber of estate, and ere the retinue of Sir Stephen 
had entered the court, she was calmly awaiting his pre- 
sence. A slight tremor ran through her frame as she 
listened to the courtesies of the noble knight, but bold in 
her own reaolute will, she hastened to forestall! his suit. 

“I pray thee to pardon me, worthy sir,”’ said she, as 
he was proceeding to unfuld the purpose of his coming, 
** I pray thee to believe that it is from no want of respect 
to thine own noble and excellent virtues, that I listen 
not to thy suit, but I have vowed never to bestow my 
hand unless my heart go with it, and therefore have I 
given orders to my steward that he should take all proper 
measures fur relinquishing to the King’s grace the tenure 
of these broad lands. Ere nightfall, I shall be no longer 
the King’s ward, but shall be free to withdraw to mine 
own birthright, where I may live in such a manner as 
shall suit my humor. Think not, therefore, that I speak 
in other worda than those of all due deference and cour- 
tesy, when I tell thee in the language of honest truth, 
that I cannot entertain the suit of him whom the King 
has commanded me to wed.” 

“ Would’st thou deny me the commonest privilege of a 
criminal, and condemn me without a hearing, dearest 
lady?” said a well known voice as a youth stepped forth 
from among the retainers of Sir Stephen, and knelt at 
the feet of the beautiful widow. 

“What means this mummery?” said Lady Anne, 
proudly and sternly, as she drew her figure up to its 
full height, and gazed down upon the flushed counte- 
nance of the kneeling youth. 

“ Thou did’st reject him who came to thee armed with 
the Kings favor,’ 
ten to him who wooed thee with minstrelsy and music, 


’ whispered he, “but wilt thou not lis- 


under the humble gacb of thy poor servant, gracious 
lady?” 
Now the surprize of the Lady Anne, when she learned 


that Sir Stephen Mylles had come a wooing not for bim- | 


self, but for his son:—her blushes, when she heard that 


her vow, to wed with none who came with a King’s | 


command instead of a lover’s prayer, had transformed 


her suitor into an humble minstrel ;—her deep joy when 
she listened to the tale of love, born of an accidental 
glimpse of her loveliness, and cherished long before the 
death of her aged lord, which was breathed into her ear 
by the handsome youth; and the mirth of all when they 
were told the stratagem by which the King’s widow had 
been won to love one whom, from very perversenesa, she 
had sworn to hate—are they not all written in the chroni- 
cles of the house of Savon? 

** Shall I not be thy best bridesmaiden, sweet coz?” 
whispered Mildred, as she stood blushing and smiling 
beside the lady. 

“Nay,” cried Sir Stephen, as he caught the words, 
“the Lady Anne must seek another maiden, fair Mi]- 
dred, for thou art pledged to me, seeing thou hast not 
thy fair cousin’s dread of a grey-headed suitor. We 
shall have a double wedding, for thou hast promised 
that the same hour which gives me a fair daughter, 
shall bestow on me a lovely, loving, and light-hearted 


wife.” 





Note.—The letter from King Henry the VIIL, in the forego- 
ing tale, is copied verbatim trom Ellis’ Original Letters. As an 


explanation of its import, the following note is there prefixed to 


it: * Widow of the King, Vidua Regis, says Cowel, was she, 


who, after her husband's death, being the King’s tenant in 
capite, was forced to recover her dowry by the writ “ de Dote 
assignanda,” and could not marry again without the King’s 
consent. The present is a sort of wooing letter from the King, 
in which his majesty announces to a widow that he has fixed on 
a husband for her.” 

The poetry which I have introduced, is extracted from a 
little poem by the gallant Sir Thomas Wyat, well known in the 
romantic history of the times, not only for his poetical talents, 
but also for his friendship with the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, 
and the celebrated Ear] of Surrey. 


Original. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY SEEING A CHILD 


AMUSING ITSELF WITH A HARP. 


Yes! levely cherub, in thy glee 
Of innocence, and heart-felt joy, 
Attempt the strains of minstrelsy, 
So oft thy mother’s sweet employ. 
And, as thy feeble fingers stray 
Across the full melodious strings, 
What, though unto thy mimic play, 
They yield but faintest whisperings ! 
’Tis bliss for thee—’tis happiness 
For her, who folds thee in her arms, 
Who clasps thee with a long caress, 
While love maternal owns thy charms. 
Then let thy gleesome laugh ring out, 
While pleasantly thy moments glide; 
For soon may cease thy merry shout, 
And death thy face in darkness hide, 
Thy mother’s heart! Oh, who can tell 
The anguish of that dreary hour, 
When grief's deep streams her bosom swell, 
Beyond control of human power! 
But faith may then its peace impart, 
And resignation’s calm be given, 
As hope shall whisper to her heart, 


“She strikes a seraph’s harp in Heaven.” 
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THEATRICALS. 

Parx.—After acessation of some weeks, during which, Con- 
certs and Balls have usurped the region of the drama, this 
theatre has again opened, following in the steps of its contempo- 
raries, in the reduction of prices. This we prognosticated many 
months since, and now thatit has taken place, we hope that the 
public will evince their liberality in reviving the drooping 
fortunes of the establishment. One thing we ardently desire, 
and shall use our influence to effect it, the abolishment of the 
Star system—the axe has been laid to the root, and we say, 
stop not ’till the tree is levelled. 

The new comedy of “ Money,” by Sir E. L. Bulwer, has been 
produced at the Franklin theatre, by the members of the Park 
company. As a literary work, it is one that will not redound 
greatly to the credit of its author, being for the most part 
common-place in language and a little exaggerated in plot; 
nevertheless, it is certainly the best comedy which has been 
written since the days of Coleman, the younger. In dramatic 
composition, that which often appears most feeble in dictioa, is 
frequently the most effeetive in representation. A skilful artist 
can, if the character is at all true to nature, fill up the mere 
outline; but the author must be thoroughly conversant with the 
business of the stage, without which, the most brilliant concep- 
tions clothed in the most gorgeous language, will appear but 
inanimate and soulless creations. Of this Bulwer must have 
been aware, for the situations and effects produced in his plays, 
are the result of a keen observation and theatrical study, and 
hence, ina great degree, the success which has ever attended 
him in this new walk of literature. But he has naturally the 
true elements of dramatic composition, an acute perception of 
humanity, the faculty of expressing himself tersely and per- 
spicuously, and endowing his characters with individuality. He 
is fettered by no rules, he views nature with the eye of aphiloso- 
pher, and paints her asishe appears, and if he fails to give a 
pleasing picture, he always succeeds in giving a faithful one. 
The part of Sir John Vesey is the best drawn in the comedy, a 
eharacter to be met with iu every day life, an individual “ who 
trades upon the merits and money of other people,” well 
knowing that men are valued not for what they are, but what 
they seemto be. It was excellently represented by that judicious 
actor, Chippendale. Evelyn, the next of importance in the 
comedy, is a compound of eynicism, love, pride, and genero- 
sity, and was written expressly for the peculiar style of 
Macready. Mr. Hield sustained it with great talent, and won 
for himself a reputation, which hitherto he has failed to do, that 
of being an original actor; it was a sound, sensible, and effective 
delineation, and richly merited the applause and respect he 


received from his audience. Graves, by Mr. Fisher, was one of 


’ 
prese itations, and strengthened 


our opinion that he is one of the ablest comedians in America. 


this capital actor's happiest r 


he female characters of consequence, are Clara and Lady 
Franklin. The former found an interesting representative in 
Mrs. Maecler ; it was one of those flashes of genius with which 
this lady occasionally astonishes her auditors, when they least 
expectit. Certain we are, that we never beheld her infuse more 
pathos into any character, and so deeply possess the feelings of 
her spectators. Lady Franklin, the fashionable woman of the 
comedy, was sustained by Mrs. Vernon, with tact and ability, 
while the other dramatis persone, male and female, of lesser 
note, were all of them respectably supported. On the whole, 
the performance of the comedy was one of sterling ability, 
while the fashionable and crowded audiences which nightly 
honored its representation, were proofs that the genuine taste 
for the drama yet lives amongst us. 

NationaL Opera Houss.—The opening night of this theatre 
was marked by the appearance of Miss Vandenhoff and her 
father in the characters of Julia aud Master Walter, in the 
Hunchback. On a former occasion, we devoted our columns 
to a laudatory notice of this young lady’s performances, and 
especially her Julia, and we rejoice that we have now to 
endorse that notice, with increased expression of our admiration. 
It is one of the most glowing personations of nature and art at 
this moment on the American stage. To particularize the com- 


ponent beauties of her acting would be a labor of love, and we 
regret, that for the present, we are restricted to only this brief 
notice. Mr. Vandenhoff’s comprehension of he indefinite 
character of Master Walter, is the best of any actor living: 
The mystery with which the author has invested it, by Vr. ‘.’s 
admirable talent and expressive stage-play, is dispelled, and its 
true purpose and spirit revealed. The Helen of Mrs. M'Clure, 
was a sensible performance, but an exuberance of gesture and 
affectation, greatly marred its effect, pertness not affectation, is 
the characteristic quality of the part. Modus, by young Vau- 


| denhoff, was good ; there was no acting in it, nature was pre- 


dominant, in look, speech, and gesture. Mr. Wheatley’s Sir 
Tiomas Clifford, was one of his best characters, and well 
deserved the meed of approbation he so warmly received. The 
parts of Ion, Ophelia, and Constance, have likewise afforded 
Miss Vandenhoff an opportunity of asserting her claims to a 
higher and more difficult order, especially that of Constance in 
King Johan. The personation of this character requires a mind 
nore unfeminine than that of Miss Vandenhoff’s. There is a 
stern and imposing dignity in the part, that can only be 
imparted by a voice of great power and a person of noble 
figure—these Miss Vandenhoff does not possess, her forte lies 
iu the delicate and feeling creations of the drama, and any 
departure from them will only detract from her well deserved 
reputation. Her lon was a beautiful conception, but we can 
never imagine a hero to be represented by a woman, The 
unsexing of herself, at once breaks the charm of the port 
and the aim of the actor. Indeed, classically beautiful as this 
drama is, it was never fitted properly for the stage; the youth 
of Ion ean rarely be represented by an actor possessing the 
maturity of his art, to give the requisite force and character to 
the part. Even Miss Tree, who realized our conceptions of : 

as closely at her sex would permit only succeeded in making 
itan interesting personation, ever failing to leave any lasting 
impression on the mind. Mr. Vandenhoff’s Adrastus, ts the 
character in the play most fitted to the stage, and whether or not 
he may consider it as a compliment or offence, we assert it is one 
of his noblest delineations. His Hamlet we esteem a sensible 
and judicious performance, sparkling with beauties, but im- 
perfect asa whole, This is too frequently the character of this 
gentleman’s acting; one moment rising to the very acme of 
the art, and the next falling to mediocrity. To what this can 
be attributed, we cannot iinagine, unless it arises from too great 
confidence in his powers and a familiarity with his profession, 
which causes him mechanically to execute that which otherwise 
should be given with spirit, impulse, and feeling. 

Bowery.—The Burning of Moscow is now the principal 
attraction at this house, and certainly, as a scenic illustration, 
it is one of the most effective we have ever witnessed. In 
regarding only this mimic representation one cannot help 
feeling powerfully impressed with the horrors of war, and a 
fervent wish that among civilized nations, the sword should 
be turned into the ploughshare. Too great praise cannot be 
awarded the artist, (Mr. Barry we believe,) for the consummate 
skill he has displayed in the arrangement of this drama; while 
we are happy to learn, its merits are appreciated and rewarded 
by the public. 

O_tymric—Taste and talent have succeeded in raising this 
theatre to the height of popularity. The entertainments, for 
the most part, are light airy and witty, occasionally, perhaps, a 
little too glaring in the coloring, the performers, forgetting that 
satire should never merge into caricature or caricature into 
buffoonery. The success attendant on the Olympic, is a proof 
thatenterprize is always rewarded, 

CuatuamM.—lIn the present dearth of theatricals, the manager 
has reason to congratulate himself that fortune smiles so 
benignly upon him. The dramas brought forward at this 
theatre, will always attract a certain clase, to whom the higher 
representations of the stage, are vapid and passionless. Of this, 
Mr. Thorne is conscious, and spares no expense or industry to 
minister to their appetite. The result of which is, that while 
the legitimate establishments are in a state of depression, the 


' Chatham is reaping a harvest of wealth and popularity. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


There ’s a charm in the joys of life’s morning, 
When our cares, like the dew, pass away— 
Or its pearls, each bright flower adorning, 
Are exhaled on the bosom of day ; 
For sweet Hope, with its promise, shall dry 
The eye with a tear-drop that’s wet, 
And days when I knew not a sigh, 
I am sure I shall never forget : 
Oh! I shall never forget, 


I’m sure I shall never forget. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Then since Fancy can lessen our sorrow, 
And can soften one moment of pain, 
Let us add to the bliss of to-morrow, 
In recalling past pleasures again. 
And as winterly days have no power, 
The transports of life to beget, 
'T is wise to retrace Joy’s soft hour,— 
I am sure [ shall never forget: 
Oh! I shall never forget, 
I’m sure I shall never forget. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tre Lire or Ottver GoL_psmitH, with SELECTIONS FROM 
nis Writincs: by Washington Irving.—Family Library : 
Harper & Brothers.—The biography attached to these volumes 
is the best which as yet has been given to the public, of that 
good hearted and great minded man, that unfortunate and 
sensitive son of genius. Mr. Irving says he undertook the 
task asa ‘labor of love,” and beautifully bas he done justice 
to the character and memory of the poet. It is equal to any 
thing in “ Johnson’s Lives,” and in our opinion entitled to 
greater consideration, being written in a spirit of Jove and kind- 
ness, and with a strict regard to impartiaiity aud truth. The 
contents, we think, might have been more copious, many of his 
finest compositions not being admitted iuto the volumes. 
While this is to be regretted, we nevertheless must avow, that 
the issue is a valuable one. 

Wuo Ssacu se Herr? by Miss Ellea Pickering: Carey 
& Hart.—This, like the most of modern novels, 1s spun out to 
an unnecessary extent, for the whole of the material of which 
it is constructed, might have been, and with greater advantage 
to the interest of the tale, condensed into one half of its present 
quantity. As it now stands, the first volume is merely a vehicle 
for the gossip of a number of characters, the most of whom have 
no convection whatever with the plot. We do not, hewever, 
condemn the work in toto, it will be found a readable book. 
The principal characters are conceived and delineated with 
truth and power, and the denouement is highly exciting. 

History or THE Unitep States; by Salma Hale: 
Harper & 3rothers—Family Library.—A valuable com- 
pendium of the History of the United States, from their 
settlement as Colonies down to the year eighteen hundred 
and seventeen; admirably adapted “to the perusal of thou- 
sands whom want of time or means must preclude from a 
full and particular history.” The want of such a work has 
long been a hiatus in our country’s literature, which Mr. 
Hall has now supplied. It is perspicuous, well digested 
and impartially written. The hope that he may be able 
to add hereafter another volume, embracing the events from 
eighteen hundred aufl seventeen to the present time, we 
trust will be speedily realized. 

Fiowers or Piety: E. Dunigan.—A very beautiful gem 
of a new prayer-book, compiled from the most approved 
services, and adapted for the general use of the professors 
of the Roman Catholic faith, among whom, from the purity 
of the tenets it inculcates, it should acquire, and we have 
no doubt will, a wide circulation. It is beautifuily printed, 
embellished with six fine steel engravings, and bound in 
the most magnificent manner, reflecting the highest credit 
on the taste and enterprize of its spirited publisher. 


Skxetcues or Conspicuous Livinc CHARACTERS OF FRANCE: 
Translated by R. M. Waish: Lea & Blanchard.—These are 
vivid and graphie sketches, and we should think most 
impartially writtev. Thetranslator has given them io the very 
spirit of the original; indeed, we think a little too faithful, 
retaining the very idiom of the language, with such truth, as to 
render them to the mere English reader in many places, com- 
With this exception, the work is one of the 


plex and turgid. 
Sincerely do 


most delightful we have for a long time perused. 


we hope Mr. Walsh will favor the public with a continuation of 


these sketches.—G. & C. Carvill. 

Tue Kinsmen, by the author of Guy Rivers: Lea & Blanchard. 
Mr. Simms already stands so high in the estimation of the 
reading public, that any commendation of ours is almost nuga- 
tory, yet we cannot refrain from expressing our conviction that 
the Kinsmen is, in many respects, superior to his preceding 
productions. So full is it of thrilling incidents, and powerful 
character, it is difficult to select any one particular part for 
especial praise, we will venture, however, to say that the com- 
bat of the brothers is compeer to that of Rhoderic Dhu and 
Fitzjames, in the Lady of the Lake, while many other descrip- 
tions and situations are equal to those of any of our best living 
writers of fiction. 


TABLE. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Apo.tio AssociaTion.—We have received a copy of the 
“ Transactions of the Apollo Association for the promotion of 
the Fine Arts,” in whieh, from the report of the committee of 
management, we regrct to learn, that the institution has not met 
with that success which its design so richly merits. Tis they 
attribute solely to the state of the times, but express their hopes 
and confidence in the ultimate success of the association, 
When we consider the high station our country oceupies in 
the mercantile world, and the great wealth with which many 
of her citizens are endowed, and yet that the Fine Arts should 
be so poorly supported, we are almost inclined to concur in 
the reproach which our foreign neighbors cast upon us, that we 
are ouly a money getting race of individuals. At this very day, 
the principal schools of the continent number, among their 
pupils, Americans superior in talent to every other country; 
but who, while they are thus exalting its mental character, find 
their only reward in neglectand peoury. Yet, let us hope, that 
the time is not far distant when this apathy will be dispelled, 
and that we may behold the hand of liberality extended to 
genius; for, in the words of the Iustitution’s president—* the 
present body of sculptors and painters of indigenous growth, 
who are now both at home and abroad, prosecuting with a 
becoming spirit the several branches of the Fine Arts, need only 
American patronzge to render additional honors to American 
genius, and vindicate their claims to the recognition of after 
ages. The arts owe so much in all ages to the liberality of 
mercantile generosity, that I cannot think this expectation 
vain, when contemplating the character of the American 


merchant.” 


Demrsrer's Concerts.—This gentleman has been delight- 
ing our musical community with a series of concerts at Clinton 
Hall, and wiuning for himself a reputation as one of the sweet- 
est ballad vocalists in America. His style is simple, correct 
and natural, aided by a voice of great melody, and a distinet 
enunciation. In addition to his English ballads, he possesses 
the faculty of singing those of Burns’ with a national purity 
and taste which is truly delightful. We rejoice, at all times, 
to devote our columns to the commendation and encouragement 
of true talent, and especially when, as in the present instance, 


it comes before us clothed in modesty and worth. 


VanpeNHorr’s Reapincs.—This gentleman, of whom we 
advised our readers in our last number, has delivered two 
courses of readings from the British Poets, at the New-York 
Society Library, to the gratification and instruction of many 
of our most intellectual inhabitants, fully sustaining the high 
character which preceeded him from Boston. From Mr. 
Vandenhoff’s professional pursuits, one would be naturally 
led to expect a fervid and pompous style of declamation, 
but there is not the least semblance of such, in either his 
speech or gesture. To a voice of great compass, with a 
perfect mastery of its mudulation, he adds a distinct and natural 
pronunciation, and » most graceful address. There appeared 
to be but one feeling prevalent among his auditors, and that was 


of unmingled satisfation and delight. 


Sprinc Fasntons.—Promenade Dress: open bonnet of silk, 
ornamented with flowers ; robe of silk, body close, sleeves full 
from the wrist to the elbow, above which they are tight and 
encireled with four narrow flounces, two do. running across the 
breast parallel with the shoulders; skirt full with flounces ; 
hair plain. 

Evening Dress :—Hair parted in front, with full ringlets on 
either side, and decorated with roses; robe of silk, with 
a flounce of lace at the bottom of the skirt ; close body with full 
plaits across the bosom; sleeves full and drawn up to the 
shoulder, exposing the arms, with bracelets. 

Walking Dress :—Bonnet of silk, with flowers ; robe of silk 
with a deep and full flounce at bottom; sleeves, half full, but 
tight at shoulder; cloak of silk, with a capuchin hood lined with 
fancy-colored silk, and fastened at the throat with a broach. 
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